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Seen and sfalanners. 


ALIX AND BERENGER; 
OR, THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE, 


Original Translation. from“ L’Hermite de la Chaussé d'Antin,” 
i by the Author of “ L' Hermite de ia Guiane.”] 

‘ Having mentiqned in the account of my visit to Pon- 
toin the Fountain of Love, formerly calied the Fountain 
of the Ash-trees, that the misfortunes of two lovers had 
eccasioned the change in the name, I am, in some degree, 
found to give my readers am account of the manustript in 
which I discovered the story. Were I writing for a book- 
éeller, and under a positive engagement to fill a volume, I 
should not fail (under pretence of proving its authenticity, 
but: in fact to fill a few pages) to enter into the most mi- 
nute details of the manner in- which it came into my pos- 
session, and conclude with an offer of depositing it in the 
hands of ‘a notary-public: but as it is well known that 
these dissertations prove nothing, convince nobody, and 
are always intolerably dull, I rejoice to find myself under 
a sart of obligation to suppress every thing like a preface, 
and only say, that, amongst some papers which accidentally 
fell into my hands, I found a few sheets of parchment, 
inclosed in a tin-case; that, on reading the first few lines, 
I discovered it to be a fragment of the History of a Nun, 
belonging to the convent of Manbuisson. written in such 
very ancient French that J had some difficulty in decypher- 
ing the following extracts from it: 





In 1374, during the reign of Charles V, justly surnamed | 
e 


the Wise; at this tine, when both chivalry and letters flou- 
rished, Berenger de Presles, son of a gentleman attached 
to the court, was born at his father’s castle, on the banks 
of the Seine, not far from St. Germains. ‘The ceremony 
of his christening took place during the rejoicings for the 
truce; and in compliment to the services of his father, the 
king chose for the child’s godfather, John, Lord of Neu- 
ville, one of the most renowned captains and knights of 
that brilliant age. Berenger-was still in his cradle when 
his father died, bis mother had kim instructed, under her 
own eye, in the first principles of military education, and 
at the age of twelve she sent him to complete it, under his 
illustrious godfather, in the situation of a poursuivant, 
(a sort of apprenticeship, during which the pupil carried 
the knight’s lance and his crest, learned riding, and the 
art of arms.) The morning of his departure, the youth 
went'to his mother’s apartment to receive her blessing ; 
she ordered the poem of Hue de Tabarie, on the Laws of 
Chivalry, to be recited to him, and placed round his neck 
@ chain, to which-was suspended a stone brought from the 
banks of the Jordan, by one of his ancestors, and on which 
were engtaven the words, ‘* God, France, and Honour.” 
The lady after having embraced her son with tears, placed 
hini under the care of an old servant, and then mounted 
the turret of the castle to follow him with her eyes. 
Berenger reached the castle of Neuville the next day. 
The first thing that attracted his attention was_its warlike 
the battlemented walls, the fortified towers, the 
broad moat, the double drawbridge, the donjon keep, the 
belfry. of the chapel, which was sounding the Angelus at 
the moment when the young P osasne wee arrived ; these 
objeets,-all so unlike the peaceful walls of Presles, inspired 
a.apecies of astonishment mingled with fear, which had 
NOt quite subsided, when he was introduced into the pre- 
sence of the.Lord of Nenville. This nobleman embraced 
him, promised to be his father, and carried him to visit the 
‘countess, who also received him in the most nate 
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manner; the little Alix, her daughter, about a year 
younger than Berenger, but whose graceand beauty seemed 
to surpass her age, was seated on the sofa by her mother, 
from whom she was learning to work tapestry. 

The following day, the Count’s ward was installed in his 
new office, and submitted to all the rules of the military 
life, for which he was destined. The most trifling faults 
were + segmge with such severity as often to bring tears 
into the eyes of poor little Alix; hut Berenger consoled 
himself with the recollection that it was to such an educa- 
tion the Lord of Neuville owed the renown he had acquired. 

Berenger’s military duties did not entirely occupy his time ; 
he devoted some hours every day to the study of ry, 
which he loved passionately, and in which the Prior of 
Rieux, the great uncle of the Countess, gave him instruc- 
tions. The Prior had two incurable diseases, one was the 
gout, the other a mania for composing satires against the 
rincipal persons about the court; like all the libellers of 
is age, the Abbé took great care, in shooting his darts, 
to shelter himself from discovery. As a greater security 
he made his young pupil copy his verses; the latter did 
not understand. them, and.thought higaself very fortunate 
in being enabled by this ety learn the rules for the 
roundelay and the ballad. The latter was his. favourite 
style of poetry, and he already composed it with ease and 
good taste, without having observed that the name of Alix 
always crept in, to complete the metre, and sometimes to 
mar it. The castle of Neuville was built on the banks, 
and overlooked the river, Oise: at one extremity of the 
park there was a little hill crowned with rocks; a limpid 
stream issued from it in a sort of cascade, and flowed 
through a grove of ash-trees ; it was from this spot, which 
commanded a view of the surrounding country, that the 
Count generally set out for the chase; and it was here that, 
in fine weather, the countess and her daughter generally 
watched for his return. Berenger was always the first whom 
Alix discovered, and scarcely had the Lord of Neuville 
ceived the donjon of the castle, when Berenger assured 
him that Alix was at the place of rendezvous. The habit 
of seeking and expecting each other on this spot, inspired 
a strong attachment for the Fountain of the Ash-trees, be- 
fore they had discovered that which they felt for one ano- 
ther. The youth had been two years at the castle, where 
every one disputed who should love him best, when the 
count determined to make him his squire. Berenger was 
only fifteen, and yet no one managed a led horse with 
more address, no one carricd a helmet on the pommel of 
the saddle more gracefully, ‘or understood how to lace a 
cuirass more dexterously. Tn several dangerous encoun- 
ters, in which be had accompanied his noble master, he 
had displayed a jedgment and courage. beyond his years. 
Nothing was ed of, at court, butthe Lord of Neuville’s 
retty squire: esteemed by his illustrious protectors, be- 
loved by his equals, ly adored by the charming Alix, 
the object of his own tender passion, he appeared to enter 
life under the happiest auspices; but, alas! this promising 
dawn was but the forerunner of a storm. For.some time 
both the court and the town. had been inundated by the 
most odious satires, while their author, shrouded by. the 
precautions he had accumulated around him, escaped the 
resentment of those whom he insulted with as much vi- 
rulence as cowardice.. The youthful Berenger, hitherto a 
stranger to the world, its passions, and its intrigues, was 
still the unconscious instrument of the Prior’s malice. 

An historical event of some im gave the Abbé 
de Rieux a new opportunity, which did not escape him, 
of. exercising his satirical pen. The Duke: de Berry had 
ruined, by his want of foresight, a well-concerted military 
expedition ; the Abbé wrote copy of verses, in which he 


the most dishonourable motives. Berenger had just copied 
these verses and had them about his person, when the 
Count sent him suddenly to Paris, to deliver an important 
despatch to the ine His Highness* was at Vincennes; 
and was to return that evening to the Hotel de St. Pol, 
which he then inhabited. . Berenger waited for him there ; 
he performed his errand the following day, received orders 
to go to Fontainebleau, where the Queen then was;  re- 
mained four days there, and returned to: Neuville after a 
week’s absence. Berenger had been well received ut 
court; he was the bearer of a satisfactory reply to the 
despatches he had carried ; he was going to see Alix again 
after a week’s separation ; we may imagine his feelings ; 
and. the ardour with which he urged his fleet courser. He 
already saw the banks of the Oise; the towers of the 
castle ; he distinguished the tops of the ash-trees round 
the fountain, tinged by the last rays of the setting sun > 
he recognized the chapel by the brilliant reflection of ita 
painted windows. Rising in his stirrups, his eyes fixed 
on the fountain, he beheld Alix; she waved her handkers 
chief; Berenger’s horse bounded forward, sprung over 
the intervening obstacles, and ina moment bore the im- 
portent youth to the foot of the hillock. Alix, followed 

y the oldest of her female attendants, advanced to meet 
him, and in a voiée choaked. by sobs, exclaimed, ‘ Fly, 
Berenger, fly: you have every thing to fear if you make 
your appearance at the castle.” It is impossible to des= 
cribe the agitation of the unfortunate young man at these 
words, accompanied by the tears of Alix. He had scarcely 
ape: to ask of what he was accused 3 Alix knew not, 

ut she had witnessed her father’s anger and dreaded its 
consequences. Berenger recovered himself; his conscience 
acquitted him, and honour urged him to justify himself 
in the eyes of his benefacter. Alix in vain entreated hint 
to retire, even for a few days; he was firm in his lu- 
tron. 

Duringthisdistressing interview, the day closed, and the 
cry of the owl to be heard, mingling with the dis- 
tant song of the labourer. The Lady Bertha, who had 
accompanied Alix, reminded her that the horn had sounded 
three times, and that the castle gates were about to be 
closed. Alix returned through the park, of which Bertha 
had the key, and Berenger, remquating his steed, crossed 
the drawbridge at the very moment it was rising. No 
varlet presented himself to take his horse, which he left in 
the courts he reached, unannounced, the armoury, where 
he found the Prior in conversation with the Count, whore- 
ceived him with a scowlimg: countenance; and ere he 
could a shewed him the.satire in his own hand writing, 
which had fallen from his et in the apartment he had 
occupied at St. Pol. The e de Berry had sent it to 
the of Neuville giving up to him, as a mark of res- 
pect, the punishment of the culprit. At the sight of this 
papets the i and importance of which had been 
till then unknown to him, the young man became con- 
fused, and turning his eyes towards tbe Prior, who sought 
to avoid them, protested his innocence. But of what avail 
wag a simple denial, when opposed -by a written. proof ? 
The Count, after having him with the bitterest re. 
proaches, commanded him to leave the castle instantly, 
and never to return there. Thunderstruck at this sen- 
tence, Berenger falling at the: Abbé’s feet, exclaimed ; 
Ah, Mr. Prior! The latter had the baseness to-persist in 
a silence which his victim had too much courage to break, 
In vain the countess, alarmed at her daughter’s-grief, in- 
terceded for the young squire. Thecount’wasinexorable : 
and the castle-gates were re-opened at midnight, to banish 





# It was not till the reign of Louis XI. that the Kings of 





ascribed the Duke’s delay in executing the King’s orders to 


France assumed the title of Majesty. 
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from it the noblest, most amiable, and -most innocent of 
beings. The castle clock struck twelve, the moon shed 
her light over the surrounding scene; Berenger oppressed 
by despair, stopped a few steps beyond the ditch, and 
leaning on the neck of his horse, gazed on those walls 
whence he had been banished, till his eyes filled with 
tears. He fixed them on the window of the chamber 
where the gentle Alix was to spend a night of sorrow. 
The sentinel on the inner parapet observed, and com- 
manded him to retire. Uncertain how to act, he wandered 
sometime without any plan, and at last took the road to 
the castle of Presles, where he might find in the arms of 
his beloved mother, that consolation of which he stood so 
much in need, but for which he did not even venture to 
ho Berenger, reluctant to quit the banks of the Oise, 
did not reach the domain of Presles till near sunset the 
following day. The motion he experienced at seeing 
once more the spot where had passed the happiest years of 
his childhood, at recollecting that iis was going to em- 
brace his mother, after four years’ avsence, insensibly 
occupied his thoughts; in approaching the castle he en- 
tered a path, which he remembered he had passed through 
the first time he mounted a horse; this path led to the 
first court, where he found a number of peasants as- 
sembled; their silence and mournful aspects surprised 
him, but this feeling was changed to alarm, when he ob- 
served the aged Raymond in tears, distributing alms to 
the crowd of poor whe surrounded him. Berenger, spring- 
ing from his horse, called to him; Raymond recognised 
his young master, uttered an exclamation, and threw him. 
self at his feet. “Trembling, he raised and questioned 
him. Alas! the unfortunate youth had no longer a mo- 
ther! She fell a victim, two days before, to a disorder 
against which she had struggled for some years. At this 
dreadful intelligence, Berenger lost all recollection; and, 
for a week, he was alternately in a state of stupor or in a 
delirium, during which he incessantly called for his mo- 
ther and’ Alix. ‘The cares bestowed on him were crowned 
with success: he lived to visit the tomb of his mother, 
which was by the side of that of his father, in the choir 
of the church; there he passed a whole day in tears and 
meditation. This duty fulfilled, he entrusted the care 
of his property to the chaplain of the castle, charging him, 
in his name, to portion four of the most virtuous girls in 
in the village, whose oldest children should bear the names 
of Alix and Berenger, and then prepared, for the second 
time, to leave the castle of his ancestors. The day before 
he. departed, he retired to the oratory, where he wrote a 
letter'to Alix; he gave it to my fears ordering him to 
proceed to Neuville, to wait in the grove of ash-trees an 
opportunity of delivering it, and carry the answer to him 
at Dijon, as he proposed repairing to the Court of Bur- 

undy. In a visit the Duke of Burgundy had paid to 
the Lord of Neuville, young Berenger had attracted his 
attention, and deserved his kindness. Dreams of gran- 
deur and ambition were not in his nature; but he knew 
that by the paths of glory alone could he approach Alix, 
and he hoped at the Court of Philip to find an opportu- 
nity of distinguishing himself, and of obtaining the honour 
of knighthood ; led by this hope, he bent his steps towards 
Dijon, 

On the eighth day after his departure from the castle 
of Preslis, he was riding through a forest some miles from 
Auxerre; the heat was excessive, and as both himscif and 
his horse stood in need of repose, he alighted, and throw- 
ing the horse’s bridle over his arm, seated himself at the 
foot of a tree, and resigned himself to reflections with 
which the idea of Alix blended the sweetest hopes. By 
degrees his eyes closed, and without changing their object, 
his reveries became dreams: he slept, profoundly, and 
was suddenly awakened by the clashing of swords near 
him. His first impulse was to spring on his horse, and 
hasten towards the spot whence the noise procecded. 
Three men had attacked a fourth, who was almost over- 
powered in the unequal combat: Berenger flew to his 
assistance ; his sudden appearance, and the vigour of his 
erm soon terrified the assailants, who fled and took refuge 
in the intricacles of the forest. The knight thus rescued 
by the youth, was the brave Marechel de Loigny, who 
had been surprised in the Fi arraec gate of his own castle, 
by some of the banditti which then overran France. 

Berenger —— it most prudent to conceal his name, 
and the Marechal only requested him to spend a few days 
with him. This noble warrior, who had retired from 
court after the death of Charles V. enjoyed in his glorious 
retreat, the happinness of'a private station, to which his 
love of letters added new charms. His castle was-the re- 
sort of the troubadours, and every day produced some fresh 
amusement, At any other time Berenger would have 


devoted himself with ardour to these pleasures, but they 
equld not now banish the recollection of his disgrace, of 
the loss of his mother, and of the image of his beloved 





Alix. This deep melancholy, at so tender an age, excited 
the curiosity of the Marechal; his inquiries became so 
pressing and so affectionate, that the young squire could 
no longer resist them. Though he endeavoured, in his 
recital, to avoid compromising the Prior, the Marechal was 
not the less convinced of his innocence, and offered to con- 
duct him in person to court, and justify him in the eyes 
of the prince. Berenger refused, declaring to his illustri- 
ous poesens that honour compelled him to besilent; and, 
on the fourth day after his arrival at Loigny, being impa- 
tient to rejoin his faithful domestic at Dijon, he took leave 
of the Marechal, who expressed the greatest regret at 

arting with him. On his arrival at Dijon, he found 

aymond had been waiting two days for him; he gave 
him a leaf from the tablets of Alix, on which the charm- 
ing girl had hastily traced the following words: ‘* The 
anger of my father is still very great against you, but can- 
not fail to be conquered by the glory you will gain. 
Adieu, -you will be beloved till death.” How mysterious 
is the heart of a lover; These few lines, though they did 
not, in the.smallest degree, alter the destiny of Berenger, 
caused him inexpresstble joy, and restored at once his 
hopes and his g e suspended this talisman of 
love to the chain given him by his mother, which he al- 
ways wore round his neck., He loaded Raymond with 
presents, and sent him back to the castle of Presles, charg- 
ing him to seek an opportunity of giving Alix a note, in 
which he had merely written, ** You will neither see nor 
hear of me till I am worthy of it.” 

The following day, he presented himself at the Duke 
of Burgundy’s palace; but the entrance was forbidden to 
a squire, and he found it impossible to obtain an audience 
of the Prince. At the end of a weck, mortified by his 
useless endeavours, he was preparing to leave Dijon, when 
he heard that troops were raising to march against the 
Duke of Guilders; he immediately joined, as a volunteer, 
the army commanded by the King in person. This war 
was short, but bloody: Berenger covered himself with 
glory, and several of his actions would have acquired for 

im some honourable distinction, had not the presence of 
the Duke de Berry obliged hiin to conceal his name. 

The Duke of Guilders terminated the war by doing 
homage to the King of France, and Berenger, anxious to 
establish his reputation rapidly, resolved to appear at the 
floral games, then about to be celebrated with great splen- 
dour. These games, recently instituted by Clemence 
Traure, now attracted the eyes of the whole nation, as 
the names of the victors were proclaimed throughout 
France. Berenger excelled in that style of poetry then 
called the royal chaunt: he thus sung the ee poe 
of the new reign; and his verses were pronounc by the 
judges superior to those of Castel and Jean de la Fontaine, 
the most celebrated poets of the age: the golden ama- 
ranthe was awarded to’ him. He was at the castle of 
Loigny when he heard of his success, to which the good 
Marechal wished to add the honours of knighthocd. ‘The 
possession of this dignity and Alix was the summit of 
Berenger’s ambition. The chapel of the castle was pre- 
~ for the august ceremony, several of the Marechal’s 

urmer_companions in arms were invited, and repaired 
thither in complete armour. After the divine service, the 
chaplain having blessed the arms of the neophyte, the 
Marechal presented to him successively the spurs, the 
coat of mail, the cuirasses, the brassets, and the gauntlets ; 
he then buckled on his sword, saying, ‘‘ Berenger, I give 
and place in your hands this sword, and I pray to God 
to grant you such good courage as will make you always 
a brave knight, like your father of illustrious memory.” 
Then, having embraced him and struck him three times 
on the shoulder with his sword, he added, ** In the name 
of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I make thee a 
knight; be brave, bold, and-faithful.” The rest of the 
e was spent in feasting. : : 
he young knight, proud of his new dignity, was im- 
patient to do honour to his valiant godfather: the enter- 
tainments pre er. at St. Denis, in honour of Louis II. 
King of Sicily, Charles’s cousin, presented a glorious 
opportunity: tournaments were announced, to which the 
flower of the nobility, both French and foreign, were to 
be admitted. Berenger presented himself, and was not’ 
less remarked for his youth and grace, than for the ex- 
treme simplicity of his armour : his shicld, unemblazoned, 
bore only a cypher, tomposed of the two letters A. and B. 
eieubanned by a branch of ash. The jousts were to be 
preceded by the funeral service in honour of the great 
Constable, Berenger repaired to the church to hear the 
Bishop of Auxerre deliver the funeral oration over the 
rave of Bertrand du Guesilin (an honour till then un- 
eal in France.) His surprise and delight may be 
imagined, when he beheld Alix, the charming Alix, 








seated at the Queen’s feet, with her eyes fixed on his 
shield ; he, for a moment, raised his visor, Alix recognised 





him, and every tender emotion.of the human heart was 
at once expressed by her angelic countenance. 

The next day, Berenger, who had been enrolled amongst 
the combatants, was. the first to appear at the barrier. 
All the Court was present, and, by a singular chance, the 
value of which a lover only can appreciate, Alix had been 
chosen by the Queen to crown the victor. Who but Be- 
renger could win the prize? Four times he entered the 
lists, four times he remained the conqueror; four times 
his triumph was proclaimed. The King wished to know 
this young knight, and was as much astonished as pleased 
to discover in him the author of the royal chaunt. Be- 
renger received from the hands of the trembling Alix the 
scarf destined for him ; in placing it round his neck, she 
softly murmured, ** In three days, at eight in the evening 
at the fountain of the ash-trees.” . 

The Duke de Berry, a witness of the triumph of Be- 
renger, could not, without vexation, hear a name which 
recalled to his mind an insult; his disgrace with the king, 
and the low estimation in which he was held by his coun- 
trymen, did not permit him openly to seek revenge: but 
he did not cenceal his wishes in the presence of Amaury 
Lord of La Beaume, one of the most powerful nobles of 
the court, and to whom the King had partly promised the 
hand of Alix. 

How lone did these three days of expectation appear ta 
Berenger! At last, towards the close of the third, the 
lover of Alix, agitated by love, fear, and hope, advanced 
along the banks of the Oise, where every object recalled 
some tender recollection. He stopped a short time under 
the walls of the Abbey of Manbuisson, at a little distance 
from the castle of Neuville, to wait the appointed moment: 
the castle clock strikes eight; he glides through the brush- 
wood at the foot of the hill, he reaches the fountain, he 
tastes its waters, he kisses every tree on which he finds his 
initial carved by a beloved hand, his heart beats at. the 
rustling of the leaves—some one approaches—it is she— 
Berenger is at the feet of Alix—her emotion overpowers 
her—her steps falter—he catches her—and for an instant 
presses her to his heart. After a few moments’ silence, the 
delight of which no language can describe, Alix, in a few 
words, explained to her lover the misfortune with which 
she had been threatened for nearly a year, <‘* My father, 
at the King’s request, has promised my hand to the Lord 
of La Beaume, but he is still ignorant of the secret which 
does you honour, which will restore to you his esteem and 
affection, and which the expiring prior has just revealed 
to my mother. Your valour and merit have made you 
known to theKing: I will acknowledge, in his presence if 
it is necessary, my attachment to you, and surely he will 
not force me to the alternative of disobeying him ; for I 
here make a vow, Berenger, to devote my future life to 
you, cr to heaven.”—Here there was a chasm in the ma- 
huscript, which may, however, be easily supplied, as I 
must now hasten to the conclusion of thenarrative. A few 
days after the interview at the fountain, Berenger, at the 
request of Alix, and with the consent of her father, to 
whom the prior’s confession had been communicated, 
th: +v himself at the king’s feet, who was so interested by 
the history of his love and Lis misfortunes, that he gave 
his formal consent to the marriage of Alix and Berenger, 
and promised the latter an honourable post near his per- 
son. Furnished with a written document to this effect, 
Berenger anxious not to lose a moment and prompted by 
his impaticnce, set out, though it was near mtdnight 

He already saw the beacon fire on the watch tower of 
the castle, when, as he passed the foot of the hill near the 
Fountain of Ash-trees. he was be sct by armed men, who, 
springing from amidst the brush wood, stabbed him in 
several places and then fled. The séntinel, hearing the 
groans of the unfortunate youth, gave the alarm. Alix 
led by a fatal presentiment, flew to the fountain; she there 
beheld Berenger extended lifeless, but still pressing to. his 
lips the scarf slie had given him. The day after this me- 
lancholy event, she retired into the Abbey of Manbuisson, 
took the veil and died a few months’ after. Her last rea 

uest was complied with, her remains were interred near 
those of Berenger, in the grove by the Fountain of the Ash- 
trees, which has since been named the Fountain of Tove. 
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LYCEUM EXHIBITION. 
<a E 
It is gratifying to see the number of pictures sold this 
year compared with the last; as profit sweetens labour, 
this patronage will raise the spirits of the artists, and as 
long as they are content with moderate prices, that patron- 








age will no doubt be progresve now that the opulent 
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teurs are b ashamed of what has been done at 
Leeds and other places. It is ridiculous to expect art to 
thrive without some patronage, and it is surely less ha- 
zardous to buy one reasonably-priced picture out of the 
exhibition, than a high-priced old one out of the hands of 
an interested picture-dealer, who will only ring praises in 
fayour of antiquity, and at the same time have no scruple 
in selling a Montanini for a Salvator, or an imitated Claude 
‘for a real one. _ If an amateur goes by his own judgment, 
he is less likely to mistake at one place than the other, 
because at the exhibition he is left to the free exercise of 
his own common sense, and not poisoned by false impres- 
sions; he is there for a while free from the senseless kind 
of prejudice that ancient art is so superior to modern, and 
with the large sum that he would lay out,on the very 
doubtful originality of some old painting, he might pur- 
chase a dozen modern ones sparkling with light and a 
pleasing assemblage of colours, and therefore much more 
ornamental in his house. Such old paintings as are dark 
end dismal-should be placed in galleries, to amuse poring 
connoisseurs, while endeavouring to appear wise in ascer- 
taining their originality. . In one department of art, that 
of water-colour painting, the moderns have a decided and 
acknowledged superiority, for the lights and colours are 
not only infinitely brighter, but do not fade and darken ; 
the lights do not fade into smoky yellows and browns, nor 
the rich shadows into black: though the shadows can-be 
made of the same depth as in oil painting, they seldom are 
90, because there is no necessity for it, the lights in water- 
colours being brighter and not requiring the same unna- 
tural. sacrifice in the shadows to set them of. In the pre- 
gent exhibition there are many excellent examples both in 
oil and water-colours, some of which cannot fail to please 
the most fastidious ; to see is to admire, and it is desirable 
that amateurs would rely a little more upon their own 
judgment; they must always be sensible of what pleases 
and interests them, and they can never be far wrong in the 
purchase of moderate-priced pictures. The difficulty of 
judging is partly imaginary, and, generally speaking, the 
best judges are only those who have given their attention 
most to the subject, in the course of their acquaintance 
iwith the artists. 

2. This is the portrait of an intelligent countenance, 
and. well painted without too much labour; perhaps if 

the back ground had been lighter, it would have given the 
whole more relief as is done, but not sufficiently so in 
‘the delightful portrait of Mr. Stewart. Where the hair is 
‘light, a dark shade of some kind must be introduced to 
set it off; but otherwise,.a lighter ground gives relief, and 
surrounds.the head with atmosphere. In the pleasing one 
of Mrs. Stewart, a blue ground, from its coolness, would 
have given more value to the complexion. 

7. Shows a deal of classical taste und feeling, with per- 
haps too much colour; but Mr. W. has the example of 
“the veteran Turner for this, and more as belonging to 
warmer climates. To be sensible of the ability required 
in making such compositions, let any amateur, learning 
the art, attempt them, and learn by their own failure how 
to appreciate this. 7 ; 

1. A clever sketch of a very affecting subject. 

17. Mr. S. W. gives the stormy restless agitation of the 
sea very faithfully, and the sky is also characteristic of a 
wild and lowering sun-set after a stormy day. It is a 
common practice to represent the sun itself; but to make 
it appear bright, the shadows must deepen unnaturally 
into midnight. In clear sun-sets it is given; but merely 
as a point of light, without contributing to the effect. In 
AQ and 25, how charmingly this artist has given air, light, 
and delicate colouring in the skies. 

‘ 22. D. W. has a delicate taste and feeling for the beau- 
t'es Of nature in such subjects as he selects, consisting of 
soft fascinating distances, pleasingly coloured. 

24. A powerful sketch; and, when finished, with a 
glimpse of the inflamed sea and legions below, will need 
no description in a catalogue. 

30. This will get the artist many more commissions, no 
doubt. He has gone through a laborious picture with 

at success in every ect ; and if he has felt a little 
the extreme difficulty of giving an equal interest to every 
one of a family group, he has overcome it in a masterly 





into the gout before his master. The leaves of the un- 
bound book are exceedingly natural. 

82. Peggy is a very nice girl, and is evidently neglect- 
ing her ostensible object for one of far higher. interest. 
The bright red petticoat is rather too glaring, and disturbs 
the harmony of the surrounding tones. 

33. Is cold and washy; but it may be valuable as a 
faithful drawing. 

40. This is scarcely sufficiently warm in any part for a 
sunset, The sky is cold and feeble towards the sun; and 
the wood is in that heavy tone of colouring which injures 
so many of Mr. Robson’s pictures. This Kind of sacrifice 
does not answer the purpose, for lights support one ano- 
ther as well as colours. 

44. A clear and sparkling daylight is spread over this. 
The two children are cleverly drawn and coloured; the 
trees look heavy and black in the middle of the picture; 
but then it is a portrait—The group of houses on the 
north shore, in 51, forms a charming distance. The diffi- 
culty of making an interesting sketch of any scene about 
Liverpool can be overcome, it seems.—69 appearsjat first 
sight rather too theatrical ; but the wrecked transport and 
figures are very clever. 

The artists have judged very properly in making a 
yearly exhibition of their works, as 5 as they can afford 
such treats as the present room contains. They have ven- 
tured boldly to assert their own merits, in defiance of the 
prejudices of their judges in favour of the old masters. It 
is certainly natural to venerate antiquity of any kind, even 
to an old Roman brick or nail; but it shows a superior 
and liberal mind in him who can free himself from such 
blind veneration, and speak as he feels, and not as he has 
been taught in the school of prejudice. 

[ To be continued.] 
Fd 
LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS 
OF LIVING ARTISTS. 


—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The projectors of this exhibition seem determined 
to spare no expense in their endeavours to give satisfaction 
to the public. Since I last addressed you, they have added 
to the attractions of the room by the introduction of gas, 
with which it is now brilliantly illuminated in the even- 
ings. I attended to see the effect last evening, and was 
astonished to find the pictures show so well; since it im- 
proves and adds to the appearance of many of them (par- 
ticularly the landscapes) by imparting a. warm, mellow 
glow; and gives the resemblance of bright. sunshine, 
without its dazzling glare. I would advise all who have 
visited it in the daytime, to repeat their visit at night. In 
directing your attention to the. miniatures, it naturally 
follows that I should first refer you to the frame containing 
those by Mr. G. Hargreaves. [am sorry I cannot con- 
scientiously bestow on them all that unqualified praise a 
cotemporary critic has thought proper todo. These minia- 
tures (I speak it with regret) far from denoting an im- 
provement, are not equal to those he exhibited last year, 
They are certainly finished very highly, and display fine, 
brilliant, artificial colouring : I say artificial, because it is 
too fine and too brilliant to bear any resemblance to na- 
ture; besides which, they want force and harmony. In 
No. 117 (the Little Red Riding Hood) the red hood and 
cloak interfere so much as to distract the eye from dwelling 
on the other parts of the picture. The features, instead of 
having that innocent simplicity we naturally look for, dis- 
play a degree of cunning. The eyes are too large and full, 
and the corners of the mouth are turned up almost to dis- 
tortion. In fact, instead of a picture of Little Red Riding 
Hood, we have merely a portrait of a diagreeable-looking 
child. But still, there are parts of it that are beautifully 








terers as to imagine he had attained that perfection they 
| would give him credit for; since he has a wide field to 
traverse before he reaches the goal his father has so suc- 
cessfully sought: and unless he has this constantly in his 
mind, his improvement will not be very rapid. Nos, 48 
and 49, miniatures by Mr. A. Mosses, have all the force 
and natural colours which the others want, and are de- 
lightful specimens. In No. 49, the careless, easy turn 
given to the head, with the keen, lively, noble counte- 
nance, seemingly the index of a vigorous and versatile 
mind, is truly fanciful and picturesque. There are many 
other pictures in this exhibition, which, from their merit, 
would claim particular notice ; but the principal of these 
having been already alluded to in the papers, any thing I 
could say on them would be little more than mere repeti- 
tion. I shall therefore, in conclusion, refer you to No, 
136, a sleeping child, by Pocock; and if any have over- 
looked this picture, or failed to bestow on it that undivided 
notice it so justly merits, they will find themselves well 
repaid by again turning their attention to it. Here, un- 
cultured nature is seen in its most bewitching form. . The 
pure, infantine expression of the features, with the air of 
innocence and simplicity that pervades the whole, is truly 
enchanting. This is a rich gem, and well worthy the 
painter’s study. I have now alluded to every picture [ 
intend noticing; and, in taking leave, I beg in the first 
place to offer my thanks for the kindness you have shown 
me in the prompt insertion given to my epistles. If, in 
the fulfilment of a task (which has been to me a pleasing 
one, since I have had much to praise and but little to 
blame) I have been of any serviee to the artists forming 
this exhibition, that service is amply repaid in the satis- 
faction it has given me. If, on the contrary, I have in 
any instance said that which might give them offence, I 
{rust they will acquit me of the intention, and believe that 
the motive has been a kind one. 

One thing I would (before taking leave) particularly im- 
press upon their minds. They have this year done that 
which has raised them high in the opinion of the public ; 
they have successfully stemmed the torrent of opposition, 
and under most disadvantageous circumstances have pro« 
duced an exhibition which alike does honour to themselves. 
and forms an eventful epoch in the arts. In doing this, : 
they have in a particular manner drawn on them the ob- 
servation of the public, who are now noting down their 
every action. Each name in the catalogue of this exhi- 
bition is indelibly recorded on the public mind, and will 
be sought for next year, with eager avidity. If the works 
they may then produce denote that improvement they. 
ought to do, they will receive honour and applause; but, 
if, on the contrary, their time is misspent, and the expected 
improvement is not manifested, they will sink into derision 
and contempt. Let this be ever present to their minds, 
stimulating them on to extraordinary exertions, and the 
result will be, that they will, in course of time, elevate the 
Liverpool Academy of Arts to a level with any in the 
kingdom. That this may speedily occur is the sincere 
wish of your obedient servant, 

Gt. George Square, Sept. 26. CONNOISSEUR. ° 


THE LATE BENJAMIN WEST. 
—<>— 


To the Committee of the Northern Society for promotin, 
f the Fine Arts. y for p 6 


GENTLEMEN,—I have been honoured with your letter, 


119, a study from nature, is a specimen of bad drawing; 


Mr. H. painted all like this, instead of finding fault I 
should have been at a loss for words sufficient to praise 
him. Incomparably the best miniature amongst them, is 
No. 114. There is visible, in this, a certain natural 


sweetness and purity, added to an inimitable air of grace 





way. . The butler is capital; and, by his fat and rosy 


checks, looks as if he would have the impudence to go! young artist has not been so far misled by interested flat- 
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painted, and the landscape background is admirable. No, 


but No. 113, an angel, after Guido, is beautiful; and had 


explanatory of the designs of your Society. for encouraging 
the Fine Arts at Leeds; and it is gratifying to observe, 
that, by forming the plan which you have thought fit to 
communicate to me, you have opened the way to their 
cultivation in the north of England. Your zeal in 
cherishing the Fine Arts, the protection you offer them, 
are highly honourable to you; and I entertain no doubt, 
that, ) an the influence of your proceedings, the warmest 
desire of affording them the like protection, will be dif- 
fused throughout other cities, and other counties. London 
and Bath, already, have each their institution for aug- 





and grandeur, that makes it truly delightful. I hope this | menting and extending the spirit of patronage among 


j those classes of life in which aloneit can be effectually 
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beneficial ; and the accession of your present undertaking 
reasonably induces the hope I have mentioned, that your 
jvint examples may be followed by every city in the 
United Kingdoms. 

_ Had such a spirit been sooner awakened, had patronage 
in the higher departments of art been more early extended 
to ingenious youths, to the many of distinguished talents, 
whose ardour in —y 4 and whose abilities I have witnessed, 
passing before me for nearly half_a century, England 
would by this time have possessed men as eminent in his- 
torical painting as she now boasts in portraits, in the useful 
arts, in science, and epee od fn all which her attain- 
ments so conspicuously exalt her above other nations. 

Earnest even as you are, Gentlemen, in the prosecution 
of your laudable design, you have not perhaps con- 
templated, to its full extent, the magnitude of those bene- 
fits to which your exertions lead. You are about to give 
to the rising generation, to the children of your and 
England's bosom, an opportunity of beholding, from their 
infancy, the works of living genius in their native country ; 
the sight of which becoming habitually pleasing, cannot 
fail to inspire them with a love for these works, equal in 
force to the impressions of pleasure derived from them to 
their tender minds; for early habits bring on early af- 
fections, which remain with us through life. 

Those early habits are one of the causes, why whole 
communities, both in Greece and Italy, became emulous 
to cherish the Fine Arts among them; for their porticos, 
their temples, their churches, bene and dwellings, were 
the rich repositories of the enchanting powers of the arts, 
which, in those public resorts, were perpetually before the 
eyes of the youths of all ranks. It is in no skght degree 
to be attributed to the want, in this country of rooms and 
galleries, filled with the productions of its own living and 
Native genius, that the love for the arts, and their conse- 
goes growth, has been tetarded among us; and it is no 

less owing to such galleries having been filled and adorned 
with productions of pencile cherished in other nations, that 
the now senior portion of men of taste in the opulent 
classes of England, have imbibed from their infancy a 
predilection for the works of foreign schools. 

Those works were the only productions of the pencil, of 
which, during their childhood, they eived the pos- 
session to be coveted. The names of Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Correggio, and Titian, are become as familiar 
to them as those of their most intimate acquaintances ; 
and where these names are annexed to pictures, both the 
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the churches, nor the palaces and ies of those coun- 
tries, would ever have been so superbly filled as they were ; 
nor could those collections have been made from thence, 
which have filled so many galleries and cabinets elsewhere. 
The patronage then so generally dispensed, was directed 
to the protection of living genius; and they, by whom it 
was so d sed, sought to form no other collections than 
the works of native and living masters. This is the true 

is of national eminence in the arts. On any other 

ind there can be no such thing as patronage: nothing 
else is worthy of that name. The encouragement, there- 
fore, extended to the genius of a single living artist, though 
it may produce but one original work, adds more to the 
celebrity of a people, and is a higher proof of true pa- 
triotic ardour, and a generous love for the progress of art, 
than all the collections that were ever made from the 
productions of other countries, and all the expenditures 
that were ever bestowed in making them. 

_I know of no people since the Greeks, who have in- 
dicated a higher promise to equal them in the refinement 
of the arts than the British nation ; but this can only take 
place when the whole mass of the people shall be awake 
to the usefulness of the arts, and the splendour they confer. 
I have no doubt that every province of the United King- 
doms would then afford the means of cherishing them by 
exhibition and patronage, with the same pride that the 
Greeks filled their temples, or the Italians their churches, 
with works whose fame is now fixed for ever. 

These are my sentiments, the result of observations 
founded on the unerring truth of experience; and I hold 
it not improper to have declared them to you on the present 
occasion, as your society is about to take that ground for 
patronage, of which it is so much to be wished that the 
example may be diffused throughout his Majesty’s do- 
minions; while it must also be observed, that the patronage 
held forth by many great and noble characters, needs no 
spur ; and the means projected by other spirited individuals 
in opulent stations, for extending and perpetuating the 
works of British masters, fall short in no degree of the 
most fervid energies of private examples, of which any 
country has been able to boast. 

I make no doubt but that it will be your study to keep 
alive such energies and examples of patronage, when your 
society shall open its doors to the public; for patronage is 
to professional merit what the ocean is to the earth—the 
great source from whence it must ever be refreshed, and 
without whose renovating powers, conveyed through innu- 
ble channels, every thing must become dry, and all 








beholder and the proprietor fancy that, in the presence of 
such works of superior art, they fee] in their very atmos- 
phere an uadefined something, approaching to a divine 
exhuberance of spirit, when perhaps, alas! in fact, 
heither Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Correggio, nor Titian, 
éver beheld those idolized works, nor are they even copies 
from the pencil of those justly admired painters. 

No man, I assert, can place a higher value on the real 
works of the great masters of all schools, or hold their 
names in higher respect, than myself, nor is there any one 
who would more earnestly desire to see them treasured in 
the cabinets of our gentlemen and nobles; but when 
spurious productions are imposed on the libera) purchaser, 
to the exclusion and contempt of rea] living merit, one is 

t a loss which to condemn the most, the knavery or the 


olly. 

Had the ¢ommunities of Greece, Italy, and Flanders, 
heglected to cherish the early progress of living talents, 
we should never have seen those splendid works, which 
have immortalized at once the countries in which they 
were executed, the people who patronized, and the artists 
who produced them ; and I hope the period is not far dis- 
tant, when a full knowledge of the effective aid, which 
delineation gives to the other parts of education, will be 
the means of adding a drawing-master to every grammar- 
school in these Kingdoms, that the youths who are edu- 
cated in our schools, may possess the advantage of the 
delineating powers, joined to their grammar education. 
This will not anly give to such as may embrace the me- 
chanic arts, a superior skill and taste in all they do, but 
will render what they do more grateful to their employers. 

The influence of taste, thus early afted, and ex- 
tending itself to all branches of manufactory, will meet 
the higher and more wealthy orders, whose accomplished 
minds will feel and relish the increase of elegance diffused 
over their domestic retirements. For never have the arts 
taken, nor ever will they take root in any country until 
the people in that ree Pm ow d fee] and understand 
their constitutional ex ce, and the refinement of do- 
mestic comforts which they spread around them. Had the 

tronage of those countries, where they have been prin- 
tipally cherished, rested solely with the leaders and con- 
querors, or with the popes and princes; had it not been 
jccompanied by that which flowed from numerous indivi- 
@uals of rank and wealth, neither the porticos, the temples, 


productions cease to exist. : 
With these sentiments, and with every good wish for 
the prosperity of your society, and the extension of the 


Fine Arts, I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your much obli 
BENJAMIN WEST, 
President of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
—— = — 





— SMen and Manners. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,-—Being in company the other evening with a few 
young friends of both sexes, the conversation turned upon 
honesty. In a jocular manner, I intimated a doubt 
whether mankind really possessed any such quality. The 
ladies (who, much to their credit, always condemn any 
sentiment which they conceive to be immoral in its ten- 
dency) were greatly shocked, and I found myself suddenly 
called upon to account for what they termed my extraor- 
dinary scepticism. Like a true sceptic I at first doubted 
whether I should be able to sustain my doubt, but, as I 
proceeded, arguments multiplied. facts increased, and in- 
stances without number occurred to me; and, though I 
failed to convince them, I speedily removed from my own 
mind every doubt that I had previously entertained on the 
subject. Having separated from my agreeable friends, 
and seated myself in my solitary parlour (well adapted for 
cogitation) the subject still pursued me. But, Mr. Editor, 
when cool reflection had taken place of that feverish exci- 
tation of the spirits which is produced by the animated 
conversation, the lively badinage, and the flushy brijliance 
of the young, the witty, and the gay—what was my horror, 
consternation, and dismay, when I perceived that the 








whole tendency of the argument which I had recently been 
so strenuously, and, in my own opinion, so sucessfully 


' maintaining, went to prove myself a knave !—a knave, by 
my own confession, on my own showing! You will, pers 
haps, be inclined to think me *‘ more fool than knave !”” 
However that may be, in order that you may not do me 
the injustice of thinking me eitner the one or the other 
without sufficient reasons, I have sent you the following 
desultory thoughts on honesty, which (if no moral consi- 
derations prevent you) you will, perhaps, favour me by 
inserting in your interesting miscellany; and if any of 
your correspondents will take up the pen in defence of the 
honour of human nature, and prove their fallacy, I shall 
feel extremely obliged, inasmuch as I shall be reinstated 
in my former favour with myself; till when I must sub. 
mit to the ignominy of subscribing myself a 


Liverpool, KNAVE. 
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ON HONESTY. 

“ Naturam furea expelles, tamin usque recurret.”—Hor. 

It is amusing to reflect on the petty, contemptible vanity 
of man, in investing his character with those virtues and 
perfections, which are not only foreign and inconsistent 
with his nature, but are merely ideal and chimerical. 
But it is somewhat surprising that when his fertile imagi« 
nation was creating excellences, he should not have 
ascribed to himself those which his nature and disposition 
might incline him to practise. Why has he fixed a stand. 
ard of perfection to which he can never attain? Or does 
he make a distinction between the possession and the prac« 
tice of a virtue? If his vanity had been less, his failure 
would not have been so complete. I am altugether at a 
loss to eonceive what has originated the idea of honesty, 
seeing that the actions and dispositions of mankind in no 
degree partake of its imaginaty nature. We are told by 
the ancients, that in the golden age (a palpable misnomer, 
by the bye) every virtue that could adorn human nature 
flourished in the greatest perfection. Now, if so, it is not 
improbable that the name has descended down to us, 
though the practice of it has been long since forgotten, 
or laid aside, as inapplicable to the present times. Voz eb 
preteria nihil. Yt is very singular that, though the rarity 
of honesty is a subject of general complaint, no one should 
éver (at least that I am aware of) have boldly denied its 
existence. That circumstance, however, may be attributed 
to the infirmity of poor humanity, which had rather suffer 
reproach than divest itself of its fancied perfections. I 
have now ceased to wonder at the blindness (mental, I 
mean) of the ancient philosopher who carried a lantern in 
his hand in the meridian of day to assist his search for ah 
honest man; for what other reasonable interpretation can 
be put upon the action than that he was well convinced 
that no such being could be found ? 

By an honest man I would be understood to mean, not 
one who, from prudential considerations, ‘* keeps his 
hands from picking and stealing,” but one who has a pure 
and unqualified respect for the distinctions of meum ct 
teum for their own sake. That dishonesty (if there must 
be such g word) is natural to man is forcibly instanced in 
children and savages, who, until their minds are imbued 
with our conventional distinctions of property, take, or steal, 
if you please, what seems agreeable to them, in the most 
artless and innocent manner: they obey the impulse of 
nature. To tell the savage that he must not steal, is like 
telling him that he must not eat. When he appropriates 
** other men’s goods” to appease the cravings of nature, 
he has no consciousness of committing a criminal act. 

What a close affinity there is between covetousness and 
dishonesty! How difficult it would be to draw a line of 
distinction! The desire of appropriating what is agreeable 
and convenient is common to all men. Thief, in the vul- 
gar acceptation of the word, is a hard name to be applied 
to him who merely complies with an instinctive disposition 
to supply his wants. His conscience does not reproach 
him, because he does not give an equivalent for what he 
takes. The law of nature does not recognise the guid pro 





quo. Exchange is the creation of civil polity. One man 
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humours his inclinations at all hazards; another, from 
regard to consequences, resists them. But the one does 
not differ from the other in that he is more honest, but in 
that he is more prudent. The propensity, the desire, the 
mala mens is the same in both. The law cannot alter our 
dispositions, though it may restrain our actions. We have 
no natural horror at theft, as we have at other crimes. 
It does not involve any moral turpitude, or is (as the law- 
yers have it) malum in se. The desire of retaining being 
co-equal with the desire of acquiring, it became necessary 
to obviate the inconvenience that might arise from the ab- 
sence of this unconsciousness of crime. We have, there- 
fore, set up a strong prejudice against the gallows, and 
made it disgraceful to be ‘* convicted of stealing to the 
amount of forty shillings.’ Thus it is the punishment 
that constitutes the crime. A man, who, by superior cun- 
ning or fraudulent artifices, succeeds in accumulating a 
fortune, is winked at, and looked upon as a clever, sharp 
(sharper, in reality) fellow. But if a slight departure 
from his'usual prudence and circumspection should expose 
him to the degrading penalties of the law, he becomes a 
person with whom a gentleman must not associate. 

It is curious to observe how definite, how nice, and how 
minute the law has been in adjusting the different owner- 
ships of property, being aware of the natural propensity 
of man to appropriation ; from which propensity proceeds 
the cingular dexterity and ingenuity which is daily dis- 
played in evading legal restrictions, or concealing dis- 
honesty—an evidence of the unnatural restraint imposed 
on our actions. Reader! thou hast seen the old woman 
at the card-table; she is known tous all! Observe the 
intense anxiety of her countenance, her hurried manner, 
her eager watchfulness, her *‘ two by honours” every deal ! 
What is it that prevents her sweeping every sixpence on 
the board into her own lap? Precisely the same fear of 
consequences which prevents the notorious pickpocket 
from for¢ing his hand into your pocket: the same mean, 
despicable feeling influences both. The common caution 
of **hold up your cards,” sounds exactly similar, in my 
ears, to **take care of your watches, gentlemen.” It 
might, perhaps, be supposed that this sordid feeling is 
confined to the old and avaricious. Alas! I sincerely 
wish it was so. But it is too evident that it pervades the 
minds of the young and beautiful. At the round game 
‘¢petty larceny” is committed with the most unblushing 
effrontery ; ‘‘ slight of hand” is practised with a dexterity 
truly admirable. The ingenuity is tortured to invent little 
petty tricks and artifices to cheat with success. Observe 
that beautiful girl ‘* fingering” that shilling which belongs 
to her fair companion, who is busily engaged in extracting 
the ace of trumps from the pack. See the sweet Madonna 
countenance of another distorted with rage and disap- 
pointment at holding * the losing card.” I have seen a 
beauty look absolutely disgusting by the bravo-like man- 
ner in which she has turned up ‘‘aces.” I was once 
eured of an ardent passion for a very pretty girl by seeing 
her attempt to transfer a card from my hand to her own: 
the feeling is so mean, so low and grovelling. It is 
5* love's antithesis.” The pretty rogues, if they will steal, 
~why commit such petty, such sordid thefts ?. why not aim 
at stealing our hearts? In that case, they will kindly 
recollect that ‘* exchange is no robbery.” There is a 

-wariety of- modes of * killing time,” much more edifying 
than cards; but if they must play, let them play ‘‘ for 
love,” or some such stakes. But to return. 

When it is considered how numerous and how illimi- 
table are the wants and desires of man, what extensive rob- 
beries he must be continually committing in imagination ! 
what a receptacle of ‘stolen goods” is that faculty! It 
is very natural that we should desire to possess what we 
admire. Indeed I look upon the desire of possession to 
be inseparable from admiration. How little moral respect 
iz entertained for the distinctions of property on looking at 
the beautiful shops of this fine town! Whata ‘longing 
lingering look” that whiskered dandy casts on those new- 
fashioned waistcoat-picces! Already, in fancy’s eye, he 


surveys ‘* his own dear self,” invested with the fascinating 
habiliments. ‘The gaily-tripping belle beholds, with de- 
siring eyes, that elegant display of millinery. How her 
mind, as she expresses it, ‘* is set upon that beautiful pe- 
lisse, which becomes her so well!” Observe her dejected 
air when pecuniary circumstances oblige her to quit the 
shop with a trifling purchase. See those hungry boys 
‘* feasting their eyes” at the window of the pastry-cook’s 
shop, luxuriating in the imaginary demolition of jellies, 
ices, &c., their ‘* mouths watering” to.such a degree that 
nothing but the interposition of the envious glass prevents 
them stealing. The jeweller’s shop-window is another 
scene of these moral thefts: the spectators crave, desire, 
wish, long for, and all but take. Oh, glass! cruel, tan- 
talizing substance; thou art the enémy of honesty, and 
the instigator of theft; thy vaunted transparency is the 
bane of poor human nature; thou displayest, in the most 
attractive order, all that can please the eye or gratify the 
sense, while thy fragile yet potent presence effectually pre- 
vents the realization of our. wishes. 

The law, in some instances, . has kindly permitted us to 
indulge our natural propensity with impunity. Pocketing 
a magazine or pamphlet is not felony ; exchanging your 
old hat for a new one; borrowing an umbrella, and omit- 
ting to return it, &c. The empty shelves of many an exe 
cellent library bear witness of similar omissions. (Query, 
Could not a prosecution for ‘* obtaining goods under false 
pretences” be maintained in these cases?) A friend of 
mine, in defence of his property, has made a resolution to 
lend a book to no one, having, as he says, never yet lent 
one that was returned. 

Who would lend a thousand pounds to ** the ‘first no- 
bleman in the land” without a security ? Thatis the test 
of honesty. How closely we scrutinize every article before 
we purchase it, though it be recommended by what is 
called ‘*an honest tradesman.” -Caveat emptor is the 
motto. This practice is so habitual to us that.we are un- 
conscious of the inference deducible from it; ’tis plain 
that we have no faith in the honesty of mankind, and 
think it necessary to be upon our guard to save ourselves 
from being imposed upon. A cautious, prudent man, 
who knows the world, is rarely ‘* taken in” (taken in, 
indeed ;) but an ingenuous unsuspecting character is the 
prey of mankind. 

As man may be said to be honest in proportion to his 
wants, it would be well to avoid everything that might 
suggest the idea of them. People of contracted circum- 
stances, therefore, should not reside in large towns, where 
so much art and ingenuity is displayed in inventing and 
supplying the wants of the imagination; but rather let 
them inhabit some sequestered country ‘‘ remote from 
town,” where the temptations to dishonesty are compara. 
tively few. 


—>>~E>-<e— 
REVIVIANA. 


—-~__ 


MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSA YES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R, D. for 
P.C. 1664. 


fconsinvzD FROM OUR LAsT.] 


—_— 

22. A Carrier is his own Hackney- 
man: or he lets himself out to travell as well 
as-his horses. He i is the ordinary Embassa-: 
dour between Friend and Friend, the Father 
and the Son, and brings rich presents to the 
one, but never returns any back again. He is 
no unletter’d man, though in shew simple: for 
questionlesse he hath much in his Budget, 
which he can utter too in fit time and place: 





He is the Vault in Glocester Church, that 


conveyes Whispers at a distance; for he 
takes the sound out of your mouth at York, 
and makes it be heard asfar as London. He 
is the young Students joy and expectation, 
and the most accepted Guest, to whom they 
lend a willing hand to discharge him of his 
burthen. His firet greeting is commonly, 
your Friends are well; and to prove it, in a 
piece of Gold delivers their Blessing. You 
would think him a churlish blunt fellow, but 
they finde in him many tokens of humanity. 
He is a great afflicter of the High wayes, 
and beats them out of measure; which in- 
iury is sometimes revenged by the Purse- 
taker; and then the Voyage miscarries. No 
man domineeres more in his Inne, nor calles 
his Host unreverently.with more presumption, 
and his arrogance proceeds out of the strength 
of his Horses. He forgets not his ease, for 
he is drunk commonly before he goes to’ bed. 
He is like the Prodigall Child, still packing 
away, and sti: returning again. But let him 
passe. 

23. A MEER CoMPLsMENTALL MAn is 
one to be held off still at the same distance 
you are now ; for you shall have him but thus, 
and if you enter on him further, you lose him. 
Me thinks Virgil well expresses him in those 
well-behav’d ghosts that /£neas met with, 
that were friends to talk with, and men to 
look en, but if-he grapst them, hut.ayre. He 
is one that lyes kindly to you, & for good 
fashion sake, and ’tis discourtesie in you to 
believe him. His words are but so many 
fine phrases set together, which serve equally 
for all men, and are equally to no purpose. 
Each fresh encounter with a man, puts him 
to the same part again, and he goes over to 
you; what he said to him was last with, him. 
He kisses your hand as he kiss’d his before, and 
is your servant to be commanded, but you shalt 
intreat of him nothing. His profers are uni- 
versall and generall, with exceptions against 
all particulars ; he will doe any thing for you : 
but if you urge him to this, he cannot, er to 
that, he is engag’d: but he will doe any thing. 
Promises he accounts but a kind of mannerly 
words, and in the expectation of your ‘man- 
ners, nui to exact them: if you do, he won- 
ders at your ill breeding, that cannot distin- 
guish betwixt whatis spoken, and what is 
meant: No man gives better satisfaction at 
the first, and comes off more. with the Elogie 
of a kind Gentleman, till you know him better, 
and then you know him for nothing. And 
commonly those most raile at him, that have 
before most commended him. ‘The beit is, 
he cozens you in a faire manner, and abuses 





you with great respect. 
{To be continued in our nevi.) 
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Woetryp. 





GO, RING HER KNELL. 
—=—>— 
Go, ring the kneel for the fairest maid 
That e’er on the greensward trod; 
Go, let the prayer be duly said, 
For the spirit returned to God. 


Go, bind with the rose her brow so fair, 
And with lilies her corpse go strew; 

Go, steep each braid of her raven hair 
In the tear-drop’s balmy dew. 


Go, weep for the gentlest heart that e’er 
Toa form of earth was given; 

Go, kneel by the sad and silent bier 
Of her, a spirit in heaven. 


For never bloomed brighter the sweetest flower 
The sun e’r shone upon, 

Than bloomed the pride of old Ronald's bower, 
The loved and lamented one. 


Not blither e’er carolled the wild woodlark 
On a sunny morn in May, 

Than she who sleeps in the coffin dark, 
The flower that has withered away. 


But the spoiler came, and so fair his form, 
And so winning his angel face, 

That, ah me! what bosom could dream of harm, 
Or “ the trail of the serpent” trace? 


She loved with a passion pure and true, 
As woman alone can love ; 

And careless and cold the false-hearted. grew,— 
She sought an asylum above. 


What boots it to tell of the oaths he swore 
By every saint in heaven ! 

The triumph of perjury soon was o’er, 
And rest to the weary was given. 


She breathed not his name, no sigh she heaved, 
No word of unkindness she spoke; 

She shed no tear, but more deeply she grieved— 
The heart of the lovely was broke. 


Go visit, destroyer, the now desert hearth 
Of old Ronald’s once tranquil cot; 

Go, gaze on her corse, and then dream of mirth, 
And give to oblivion her lot. 


Thou canst not :—and now shall be thine the fear, 
The pangs of the unforgiven ; 

And none in the hour of thy soul’s despair. 
Shall speak of repentance and heaven. 


And mem’ry, remorseless, thy bosom shall tear, 
And bar thee for ever from bliss; 

The furies, relentless and fierce, shall be there, 
And beldames of Hecate shall hiss. 


Rayless and dark shall thy destiny be, 
All dreary as hers we deplore; 

Repose from thy pillow in terror shall flee, 
And sleep thou shalt never know more.— 


Go, chant the dirge for the loveliest maid 
That e’er to this earth was given; 

Goa, plant the rose where the fairest is laid, 
And rejoice that she rests in heaven. 


Siverpoe!. 





THE HARP OF CALEDONIA. 
—_ 


[Communicated by a Lancaster Correspondent.)} 
—<=_——— 


When Scotia tuned her rustic lyre, 
And bade her sons to fame aspire, 
To touch wi’ nature’s glowing fire 
The harp of Caledonia. 


Then many an ardent minstrel fam’d, 
"Mang Scotia’s glen, the giftie claim’d; 
But o’er them a’ her Burns she nam’d 

The bard of Caledonia. 


« On banks and braes o’ bonnie doon” 
She found the bardie wand’ring roun’, 
When first he tried his reed to tune, 

And sing of Caledonia. 


“ This harp be thine,” she, smiling, said, 
And bound the holly round his head; 
** Hence, ever let my poets’ meed 
Be ‘ Love and Caledonia.’ ” 


He sang the cotter’s humble tale, 
Which brightens life’s obscurest vale ; 
He sang his country’s saddest wail, 
And wept for Caledonia. 


His harp brought herves frae the dead, 
Those Scots wha had wi’ Wallace bled, 
Wham Bruce to glory oft had led, 

The pride o’ Caledonia. 


Oh! sweetly flow’d his melting strain, 
In varied scenes of bliss and pain, 
Whilst love still echoed back again 
The song of Caledonia. 


And o’er his harp he’d fondly hang, 
When Scotland’s liberty he sang, 
In boldest strains the chorus rang, 
** Be free, my Caledonia ” 


But now his mirth and glee are o’er, 
And Scotia hears her bard no more; 
Yet still his songs, frae shore to shore, 
Live bright in Caledonia. 


And let departed worth engage 
The brightest lines of mem’ry’s page, 
And fame shall name, frae age to age, 
The bard o’ Caledonia. 
Immortal now, in Scottish song, 
’Mid classic bards he heads the throng, 
While fame the tidings bears along, 
And cheers up Caledonia. 


Then fill the quaigh wi’ barley bree, 
While Scotland sons ca’ Scotland free, 
We'll aye unite and pledge the three: 
‘ Love, Burns, and Caledonia. 


—>+<--- 


ADDRESS TO A STEAM-VESSEL, 





BY MISS JOANNA BAILLIE. 





Freighted with passengers of every sort, 

A motly throng, thou leav’st the busy port, 

Thy long and ample deck, where scattered lie 

Baskets, and cloaks, and shawls of scarlet dye; 

Where dogs and children through the crowd are straying, 
And, on his bench apart, the tiddler playing, 

While matron dames to tressel’d seats repair,— 

Seems, on the gloamy waves, a floating fair. 


Its dark form on the sky’s pale azure cast, 
Towers from this clust’ring group thy pillar’d mast. 
The dense smoke issuing from its narrow vent 
Is to the air in curly volumes sent, 

Which, coiling and uncoiling on the wind, 
Trails like a writhing serpent far behind. 
Beneath, as each merged wheel its motion plies, 
On either side the white-churn’d waters rise, 


And, newly parted from the noisy fray, 
Track with light ridgy foam the recent way 
Then far diverged, in many a welting line 
Of lustre, on the distant surface shine. 


Thou hold’st thy course in independent pride; 
No leave ask’st thou of either wind or tide. 
To whate’er point the breeze, inconstant, veer, 
Still doth thy careless helmsman onward steer ; 
As if the stroke of some magician’s wand 
Had lent thee power the ocean to command. 
What is the power which thus within thee lurks, 
And, all unseen, like a mask’d giant works? 
Ev’n that which gentle dames, at morning’s tea, 
From silver urn ascending, daily see, 
With tressy wreathings playing in the air, 
Like the loos’ ringlets of a lady’s hair; 
Or rising trom the enzmell’d cup beneath, 
With the soft fragrance of an infant’s breath; 
That which within the peasant’s humble cot 
Comes from th’ uncover’d mouth of sav'ry pot, 
As his kind mate prepares his noonday fare, 
Which cur and cat and rosy urchins share: 
That which, all silver'd with the moon’s pale beam, 
Precedes the mighty Geyser’s up-cast stream, 
What time, wit?f bellowing din, exploded forth, 
It decks the midnight of the frozen north, 
Whilst travellers from their skin-spread couches rise 
To gaze upon the sight with wondering eyes. 


Yet, ne’ertheless, whate’er we owe to thee, 
Rover at will on river, lake, and sea, 
As profit’s bait or pleasure’s lure engage, 
Thou offspriag of that philosophic sage, 
Watt, who in heraldry of science ranks 
With those to whom men owe high meed of thanks, 
And shail not be forgotten, ev’n when Fame 
*Graves on her annals Davy’s splendid name! 
Dearer to fancy, to the eye more fair, 
Are the light skiffs that to the breezy air 
Unfur! their swelling sails of snowy hue 
Upon the moving lap of ocean blue: 
As the proud swan on summer lake displays, 
With plumage bright’ning in the morning rays, 
Her fair pavilion of erected wings,— 
‘They change, and veer, and turn like living things. 


So fairly rigg’d, with shrouding, sails, and mast, 
To brave with manly skill the winter blast 
Of every clime; in vessels rigg’d like these ] 
Did grat Columbus cross the western seas, 
And to the stinted thoughts of man revealed 
What yet the course of ages had concealed. 
In such as these, on high adventure bent, 
Round the vast world Magellan’s comrades went. 
To such as these are hardy seamen found, 
As with the ties of kindred feeling bound, 
Boasting, as cans of cheering grog they sip, 
The varied fortunes of “ our gallant ship.” 
The offspring these of bold sagacious man 
Ere yet the reign of letter’d lore began. 


In very truth, compared to these thou art 
A daily lab’rer, a mechanic swart, 
In working weeds array’d of homely gray, 
Opposed to gentle nymph or lady gay, 
To whose free robes the graceful right is given 
To play and dally with the winds of hezven. 
Beholding thee, the great of other days, 
And modern men with all their alter’d ways, 
Across my mind with hasty transit gleam, 
Like ficeting shadows of a fev’rish dream: 
Fitful I gaze, with adverse humours teased, 
Half sad, half proud, half angry, and half pleased. 











The MHouselutfe. 


THE THEORY OF TEA-MAKING. 
—>— 

The mass of mankind (says a cotemporary) will be 
found, with few exceptions, correct in points of observa- 
tions, however erroneous the conclusions may be which 
they sometimes deduce from their premises. This fact is 
illustrated in many circumstances of daily occurrence, 
and, among others, in the directions usually given for the 
ordinary process of making tea; some of which coincide 
with Professor Leslie’s experiments, while others seem 
hitherto to have received no explanation. It has -been 
long observed, that the infusion made in silver is stronger 
than that produced'in black earthenware. This remark 
is confirmed en the principles of the Professor, who has 
shown that polisted surfaces will retain heat better than 








dark rough bodies; and that, consequently, the caloric 
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being confined in the former case, must act more power- 
fully than in the lattes. It is further remarked, that the 
silver pot, when filled a second time, produces worse tea 
than the crockery-ware; and that it is advisable to use 
the earthenware, unless.a silver vessel can be procured 
sufficiently large-to hold at once all that may be required. 
These facts are already explained, by considering that the 
action of heat retained in the silver vessel so far exhausts 
the herb, as to leave little flavour for a second dilution: 
whereas the reduced temperature of the water in the 
earthenware, by extracting only a small portion at first, 
leaves some for the action of the subsequent dilutions. The 
next observation we might, at first view, be apt to consider 
as a vulgar error, did it not admit an explanation on ma- 
thematical principles. It is supposed that the infusion is 
stronger in a globular vessel than in one of a different 
form; and this must be the case, since it has been fre- 
quently demonstrated that a sphere contains a given 
measure under less surface than any other solid; from 
which it follows that, where there are two vessels of equal 
capacity, one globular and the other square, oblong, illip- 
tical, or even cylindrical, the spherical vessel having less 
surface than any of the other forms, must throw oif less 
heat, and that, consequently, the effect will be greater in 
the forincr case than in the latter. It is further observable 
that the effect in¢reases very rapidly as the vessel is made 
larger, since the capacity increases as the cube, while the 
surface only increases as the square of the diameter. The 
reason for pouring boiling water into the vessels before the 
infusion of the tea, is, that, being previously warm, it may 
abstract less heat from the mixture, and thus admit a more 
powerful action. _ Neither is it difficult to explain.why the 
infusion is stronger if only a small quantity of boiling 
water be first used, and more be added some time after- 
wards. If we consider that only the water immediately in 
contact with the herb can act upon it, and that it cools 
very rapidly, especially in black earthenware, it is clear 
that the effect will be greater, where the heat is kept up 
by additions of boiling water, than where the vessel is 
filled at once, and the fluid suffered gradually to cool. 
When the infusion has once been completed, it is found 
that any farther addition of the herb only affords a very 
s:nall increase in the strength, the water having cooled 
much below the boiling point and consequently acting 
very slightly. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING THE 
GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 








BY MR. JOHNSON, PROFESSOR OF BELLES LETTRES. 


ren 
The genius of a language consists in its aptness of ex- 
pressing in the shortest and most harmonious manner what 
is less happily expressed in other languages. The Greck 
and Latin, being the only two languages which have a 
standard quantity, are Detter adapted for poetry, than all 
the other languages in the world. The Greek, on account 
of its melodious mixture of vowels and consonants, must 
be admitted to be paramount to every other, and there was 
nat @ subject to be found, which could not with propriety, 
be expressed in this language. The language of the 
Greeks is said to be truly like themselves, and in every res- 
pect conformable to their transcendent and universal ge- 
nius. ,Here were words and numbers for the humour of 
an Aristophanes ; for the native elegance of a Meanander; 
for the amorous strains of a Seppho3 for the rural lays of 
a Theocritus; and for the sublime conceptions ofa Homer. 
And also in prose, how Isocrates was enabled to display his | 
art in all the accuracy of periods and in the nice counter- 
poise of diction! Here Demosthenes found materials for 
that nervous composition which rushed like a torrent too 
impetuous to be withstood. Here Plato, copious, figura- 
tive, and majestic, mtermixing the facetious with the satiric ; 
enriching his works with tales and fables, and the mystic 
theology of ancient times. Here Aristotle; strict, me- 
thodical, and orderly, exhibiting the whole with such a 
pregnant brevity, that in every sentence we seem to read a 
page. And how exquisitely is all this done in the Greek, 
calculated for all that is great and beautiful in every sub- 
ject. 
Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit are rotundo 


During the Grecian commonwealth,’ and as long as they 
maintained their liberty, they were the most heroic con- 
federacy that ever existed. ‘They were the most polite, 
the bravest and wisest men that the world ever saw. 

They became, in the space of little more than a century, 
such distinguished statesmen, warriors, orators, historians, 
physicians, poets, critics, painters, sculptors, architects, 
and (last of all) philosophers, that this golden period is 
considered as a providential event, in honour of human 
nature, to show to what perfection the human species 
might ascend. 

To pass now to the language of the Romans. It has 
been justly considered as the basis of a liberal education ; 
for skill in the Latin classics not only admits the young 
student to repositories of knowledge, from which, it is 
probable, he would be otherwise excluded, but also 
unfolds the structure of many modern languages which 
are clearly derived from it. The -Romans were engaged 
in wars and commotions for upwards of seven hundred 
years, some foreign and some domestic, which entirely 
engrossed their thoughts; their language is, consequently, 
like themselves, copious in all terms expressive of things 
political, and well adapted to the purposes of history and 
popular eloquence. Butupon the whole it is inferior to the 
Greek, as appears from the philosophic writings of Cicero 
and others ; hé was compelled to invent a number of terms, 
whence he confessed, that his language was unfit for the 
subject of philosophy.—But it is contended by many, 
and even by some who pretend to be classics, that to spend 
five or six years in the acquirement of Greek and Latin, 
is nearly as rnuch time lost ; since we have translations, 
which (according to. them) even surpass the original of 
every book of merit of which the ancients could boast. That 
all the meritof the work and all the gratifications of taste 
consist in the style and exhibitions of those translations is 
evident; but these can be viewed with advantage only in 
the original language. But if antiquity could boast of 
none but books of science, it must be confessed, that the 
learned languayes would not have so strong a claim upon 
our attention; for science is independent of style, and 
truths may be communicated in one language as well as 
another. ‘There have been many commentators of Euclid, 
and he has most merit, who has edited his elements with 
most perspicuity. But would it not be ridiculous. to pre- 
tend, that it would afford no pleasure or advantage to view 
the original pictures of Raphael, David, or West, because 
the most celebrated of them have been copied by subor- 
dinate painters ? Some indeed have been able to display 
some of the most prominent features; but they could 
never imitate those masterly touches of the pencil, which, 
strike so forcibly in the original pictures. If, then, we so 
highly prize originals of the inferier art of painting, and 
after which we have such an insatiable curiosity, have not 
the originals of poetry an equal value? Are there not 
those delicate strokes of humour, those happy turns of 
fancy and expression which form the character of genius 
and defy translations no less than the masterly colouring 
of Raphael deficsimitation ? But a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of classics is not advocated merely for the pleasure 
which it may afford to the student ; it is indispensably ne- 
cessary to every one who would write with precision and 
elegance in his own language. So considerable and ap- 
parent, indeed, is the influence of critical learning upon 
the style of English, French, and German authors, that 
their respective merits seem proportional to their knowledge 
of theatcients- If, in English, Addison excelled in that 
beautiful simplicity and ease, by which his works will 
ever continue to charm 3 it is also known, that he excelled 
in his imitations.of Virgil and Horace. This observation 
will also apply to Milton, Pope, Young, Swift, and Gold- 
smith. Dy. Johnsonwas, perhaps, the best Latin scholar 
intheage. This-formidable genius seemed equally formed | 
to terrify vice, when he chose to assume the character of | 
the moralist; and to delight the fancy, when he was in- | 
clined to sport with the fictions of poetry. Whence we | 








Musa loqui. 


find, that a familiarity with the classics has generally ac. | 





companied distinguished ‘excellence in literary composi- 
tions; ought we not, then, to adopt the same means in 
order to gain the same end ? 

All this kecomes more obvious, when we consider that 
the philosophy of grammar cannot be acquired by a sur- 
vey of one language only. In order to establish general 
principles, it is necessary that they be proved by an appli- 
cation to different objects. Those who have been esteemed 
the most learned grammarians, are those, who have, with 
the most care investigated the principles of ancient lan- 
guages ; as the learned Dr. Brown, the Rev. Dr. Hale, 
Mr. Murray, and in particular Mr. Harris and Horne 
Took, the latter of whom thought it expedient to penetrate 
into the recesses of the Saxon and Norman dialects, in 
order to discover the rudiments of the English language. 
Few and slow, indeed, would have been the improve- 
ments of English, French, and German literature, had not 
our first authors governed themselves by the finished models 
of the ancients. The efforts of ingenuity even in the nro- 
gress of mechanical inventions are comparatively’ ineftvc- 
tual, unless a model be first presented for imitation. It is 
easy to imitate, but difficult to discover. When the Ro- 
mans first invaded Greece, their arts were rude, and their 
language equally uncultivated ; but Athens and Corinth 
furnishing models of sculpture and architecture, the tem- 
ples and statues of Rome soon rivalled those of Greece. 
They were also presented with exquisite specimens of 
poetry, and Virgil and Horace soon learned to echo the 
strains of Homer and Pindar. But, finally, to view with 
advantage the beneficial influence which the study of the 
classics has upon our style, let us only advert to the Eng- 
lish authors of eminence. They have published their 
elaborate works in Latin, and seem to have studied their 
arrangement, and selected their phrases, after the strictest 
imitation of the ancients. I cannot conclude this essay 
better than in the language of that excellent linguist, 
Mr. Harris. ‘** It were to be wished, says he, that those 
amongst us, who either write, or read witha view to em- 
ploy their leisure (for as to such, who do either from views 
more sordid we leave them like slaves to their destined 
drudgery) it were to be wished I say, that the liberal (if 
they have a relish for letters) that they would inspect the 
finished models of Grecian literature; that they would not 
waste those hours which they cannot recal, upon the meaner 
productions of the French and English press; upon that 
fungous growth of novels and of pamphlets, where, it is to 
be feared, they rarely find any rational pleasure, and more 
rarely still any solid improvement.” 

Liverpool. 








CRMs bias 

Che Bouquet. 

“* Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 

MON salGnk. 





SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
NO. XIII. 

COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &¢ 
WHETHER REMA®KABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY. 
Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 
“ Hush, ye fond fiutterings, hush! while here alone, 

I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 
Pleasures of Memory. 
“* Here lies the great :—false marble, where? 
Nothing but poor and sordid dust lies here.—Cowley. 
<a 
81.—On Mr. Rowe, by Mr. Pope. 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this sad shrine we trust, 
And near thy Shakspeare place thy honour’d dust; 
Oh! next him skili’d to draw the tender tear, 
For never heart felt passion more sincere; 
To nobler sentiments, to fire the brave, 
For never Briton more disdain'’d a slave: 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest, 
Blest in thy genius, in thy love, too, blest; 
And blest, that timely from our scene remov’d, 
Thy soul enjoys the liberty it lov’d. 
82.—In Lymington Church-yard. 
Live well, die never; 
Die well, live for ever. ~ 


. 
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83.—Jn Greenwich Church-yard, on two young Children. 
Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 
The op‘ning buds to Heav’n conveyed, 
And bade them blos:om there. 


84.—Jn St. Martin's Church-yard, Stamford. 
Earth walks upon earth, glitt’ring like gold, 
Earth goes to earth sooner than it would; 
Earth builds upon earth, castles and towers; 
Says the earth to the earth “all shall be ours,” 
We live and die, and hope to live eternally. 


85.—On Mr. Craggs, by Mr. Pope. 
Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear; 
Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved, 
Prais’d, wept, and honour’d by the muse he lov’d 


86.—In a village Church-yard in Norfolk. 
Here lies James Bunn, 
Shot by a gun 
87.—On two twin Sisters. 
Fair marble tell to future days, 
That here two virgin sisters lie, 
Whose life employed each tongue in praise, 
Whose death gave tears to ev’ry eye; 
In stature, beauty, years, and fame, 
Together as they grew they shone, 
So much alike, so much the same, 
That death mistook them both for one. 


88.—Epitaph to the memory of Roger Norton. 
Here lies entomb’d old Roger Norton, 
Whose sudden death was only brought on, 
- Trying one day his corn to mow off, 
The razor slipp'd and cut his toe off; 
The toe, or rather what it grew to, 
An tnflammation quickly flew to, 
The parts then took to mortifying, 
And poor old Roger took to dying. 


89.—On a violent Scold. 
Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies. Arabella Young, 
Who on the twenty-ninth of May 
Began to hold her tongue. 





90.—On a tombstone at Gunwallow, near Helston, tn Cornwall. 


(It may be read backwards or forwards.) 
Shall we all die? 
We shall die ail. 
All die shall we; 
Die all we shall 


91.—On a tombstone in Essex. 
Here lies the man Richard, 
And Mary his wife, 
Their surname was Pritchard, 
They liv’d without strife: 
And the reason was plain— 
They abounded in riches, 
They no care had nor pain, 
And the wife wore the breeches. 


92.—In High Wycomb Church-yard. 
Death is a fisherman, the world we see 
A fish-pond is, and we the fishes be; 
He sometimes, angler-like, doth with us play, 
And slily takes us, one by one, away. 


93.—On Sir Isaac Newton, Knight. 

Approach ye wise of soul with awe divine, 

*Tis Nxwron’s name that consecrates this shrine. 

That sun of knowledge, whose meridian ray 

Kindled the gloom of nature into day! 

That soul of science, that unbounded mind, 

That genius which ennobled human kind! 

(onfess’d supreme of men, his country’s pride, 

And half-esteem’d an angel—till he died; 

Who in the eye of Heav’n like Enoch stood, 

And through the paths of knowledge walked with God. 

Whose fame extends—a sea without a shore, 

Who but forsook one world to know the laws of more. 

94,.—Epitaph on a young Lady. 

Beneath this stone a mouldering virgin lies, 
Who was the pleasure once of human eyes; 
Her sprightly wit the gravest sage admired, 
Her blaze of charms the coldest stoic fired ; 
Wisdom applauded, virtue well approved ; 
The gay admired her much, the gallant lov’d: 
Amidst which triumphs death untimely came, 
And of this wonder only left a name. 


Leeds, September 8, 182 


AUGUSTUS. 





Antiquities. 


¢ We have lately purchased a curious antique manu- 
script, which we here transcribe for the amusement of our 
readers. It has but scanty claims to poetic merit, and its 
principal interest is derived from its historical and bio- 
graphical localities, which will be recognized in this and 
the neighbouring counties, to many families in whose 
domestic libraries the Kaleidoscope has long had the 
honour of a place. 

The original M. S. which consists of 135 stanzas, 
beautifully ‘engrossed, may be seen at any time, at our 
office; and we hope that some of our black-letter amateurs, 
will, from its inspection, be able fo ascertain its date, and 
other particulars connected with this singular production. 
—Edt. Kal. 








THE EARLES OF CHESTER. 
—— 


When Saxon Harold, Godwinnes Son, 
Who had been King without all right, 
At Hastings feild to denth was done, 
And all his Armie put to flight ; 
To William, who had wonne the feild, 
The English Peeres the Crown did yeild; 
By Herlott bastard Son was hee, 
To Robert, Duke of Normandy. 
Hee, once establisht in his Seat, 
Amongst his men devides his Jand; 
For now his power was growne 80 great, 
The English could him not withstand. 
Hee entring as a Conquerour 
Lives, Lands, and Goods were in his power; 
To his own use hee seized the best, 
And ‘mongst his Souldiers parts the rest. 
Hugh Lupus, Com. 1. 
His Sisters Son, Hugh Lupus call’d, 
Whom than the rest hee held more dear; 
The Earle of Chester was install’d, 
With many Rights that Royal were. 
Cheifly by sword to hould the same, 
As hee by Crown did hould the realm; 
‘Who made Eight Barons of his own, 
The Names of whom full well are known. 
Halton, Bar. 1. 
Nigill of Halton was the first, 
Whose heires did bear the Lacyes name; 
The Earls of Lincoln gave him earst 
In Ireland likewise of great fame. 
Thomas, Earle of Lancaster, 
Had Alice to wife, who was heir. 
Hee issueles did lose his head, 
And shee did never after wedd. 
But to his brother Henry shee 
Assur’d’ her Lands; since when they were, 
By Earls and Dukes assuredly, 
Held by the House of Lancaster, 
Till Bullingbrooke attained ye Crown, 
By putting Second Richard down ; 
Since when, the Castle and the Fee 
Were in the Crown continually. 


Hawarden, Bar. 2. 

Robert Fitz Normau next was made, 

Of Mountalt Baron, in whose heires 
That Barony succession had 

Two hundred twenty and six years. 
The last, who was a worthy Knight, 
To Isabel] gave all his right: 
The Second Edward’s wife was shee, 
So there did end that Barony. 
Yet most or all of Mountalt’s Lands 

And Seignories that were so faire, 
To Standly, Earl of Darbyes hands, 

In later times conveyed were. 
Not only Hawarden, Hope, and Mould, 
But also many a goodly Hould, 
Which, in reward of service good, 
Bestowed were in Standleyes Blood. 


Namptwich, Bar. 3. 
The Third was William Malledinge, 
Of Namptwich Baron, from whoee name 
His Grandchild’s Daughter did it bring, 
Varnon and Basset had the same, 





By marryage, which did come to pase 
After the first created was, 
About of years some seventy-three, 
Ere parted by coparcenary. 
But since then that Barony 
"Mongst Coheires many so did rest, 
That some of them but of that Fes 
A Six and thirtieth part possest. 
Yet now of late most part of all 
That Seignory, as doth befall 
By purchase made, not by discent, 
Doth yield Sir Robert Cholmondeley rent. 
Shipbrooke, Bar. 4 
Then Swarine Varnon after him, 
Of Shipbrooke, next created hee; 
The heires of whom have Barons bin 
For five Descents continually. 
The last deceased, then it came 
To Littlebury and Wilburham 
And Stafford, by his sisters three, 
Who unto those three marryed bee. 
And after this it scattered was 
Amongst their heires full many a day; 
Till at the Iength it came to pass 
The greatest part thereof did stay 
With Sir John Savage, to whose name 
By marriage and descent it came, 
From Bostocks Daughter, Maiden bright, 
Whose Grandsire was a worthy Knight. 
Malpass, Bar. 5. 
Robert Fitz Hugh, the next in place, 
Of Malpass Baron was create ; 
Which hee enjoy’d but little space, 
Before his days grew out of date 
Leaving no heires, hee being dead, 
The Earle created in his stead 
Eignion ap David, unto whom 
Succeeded Raulph, his only son. 
Two daughters, but no son at all, 
This Raulph he had; who being dead, 
The Heritage forthwith did fall 
To those yt did his Daughters wedd. 
First David Clarke hee had the one, 
He was to William Bellward son ; 
The other Robert Patricke had : 
They ’twixt themselves partition made. 
From Philip, who was younger son 
To David Clarke, assuredly 
The Auncient House of Egerton 
Doth truly draw its Pedigree. 
Long after this full many years, 
By Marriage made among their heires, 
The greatest part of all the same 
To Sulton, the Lord Dudley, came; 
From whom, by purchase after made, 
That part Sir William Breretons is; 
To whom by Marriage also had 
With Egertons Daughter, as I guess. 
Another part of all that Fee 
To him descended lineally ; 
So he Seven parts of Eight possest; 
Sir Randall Brereton had the rest. 
Dunham, Bar. 6. 
Hee on Hugh Massy did bestow 
The Dunham Massy Barony; 
To whom thence did succeed in rowe, 
Eight heires of his successively. 
From thenceforth, ’mongst the female heires 
It scattered was for many yeares ; 
Yet most part, after ages past, 
To Booth of Dunham came at last. 
Kinderton, Bar. 7. 
The next was Gilbert Venables, 
The Baron made of Kinderton; 
From whom the same to these our days, 
In downright Line hath ever come, 
To Peter, now who holds the same, 
Enjoying title, Lands, and Name. 
Few houses shall you find beside, 
That in one Name so long abide. 
Stockport, Bar. 8. 
Nicholas of Stockport was the last 
To whom that title hee did give. 
But after many ages past, 
In whieh their heires did Barons live,’ 
Warren of Poynton got the same 
By marriage; which Warren came 
Of Warren, Earl of Surrey, sooth, 
Aa Camden doth affirm for truth 
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These Barons all were Counsellours 
Unto the Earle in his Affairs, 

And left their places to their heires. 
The year One thousand ninety three 
Hee built West Chester Monastery ; 
And five and forty years compleat 
fie did enjoy that famous seat. 


Richard, Com. 2. 


Richard, his Son, but Seven years old, 
Succeed in his Father’s place; 
flee did this famous Earldom hold 
For nineteen-years and three months’ space. 


And sailing then from Normandy, 

First Henrie’s son t’ accompany, 

Neere Barkefieet being run aground, 
Tiiemselves and all their train were drown’d. 


Ranulph 1, Com. 3. 


Then Ranulph Gernon next Earle was, 
Hee was Hugh Lupus’ Sister’s son, 
Who but Eight years enjoy’d that place 

Ere his live’s glass was fully run. 


Ranulph 2. Com. 4. 


Ranulph Meschenes, Gernon’s heir, 
Was next that did enjoy that chair; 
This Ranulph, both in peace and war, 
Passed all the English Nobles far. 

In his time Steven ruled this land, 

To Mawde the Empress due of right, 
First Henrie’s heir him to withstand, 

. Shee laboured all the Friends shee might, 
‘The Earle to aid her raised his power, 
Wonne many a City, Town, and Tower; 
And of al) those hee did obtain, 

Hee had the honour, shee the gain, 

The King to Lincoln Seige had laid, 

And layen before it many dayes; 
The Earle came down the Town to ayd, 

With all his power the Seige to raise. 
Some thought the King durst not abide 
‘With him the Battle to have tryed; 

But though his coming hee did know, 
Yet from the Seige hee would not go, 
Upon the plaine, before the Town, 

The Battle joyned couragiously ; 
There many a Knight was beaten down, 

Ere either gott the Victory. 

At length the Earle did winne the day, 
The King’s Power broke and fled away; 
The King himself in chase was tane, 
And most part of his Souldiers slayne, 
To th’ Empress Mawde, at Glocester, 

Hee did deliver up the King, 

Who kept him as a Prisoner, 

From Midsomer unto the Spring, 

Then for the Earle of Glocester, 
Who taken was at Winchester, 
Her bastard Brother to set free, 
She gave the King his liberty, 

And after many a bloody feild, 

When countless numbers had bin sjayn, 
The King did to Conditions yield, 

So during life himself might raign, 
‘The Empress’ son at his discease, 
Should have the Crown to him in peace, 
And every one that took her part 
Hee pardoned freely from his heart. 
The Walshmen did Incursions make 

On Ranulph’s county Palatine, 
Whilst hee such endles pains did take 

In peace these Princes to enjoyne. 
But hearing it, such speed hee made 
‘With that small power which hee had, 


Whilst near Namptwich they sought their prey, 


Hee slew all those fled not away, 
The first year of his Dignity 
An Abbey faier hee helpt to found, 
Wherto Hugh Malbancke devoutly 
Gave all the Scite and other ground. 
Called the Abby of Combermaire 
Endowed with Livings good and faier, ° 
Whereof two Lordships of great worth, 
The said Hugh Malbancke did tread forth, 
His Wife and Chiidren beingthere 
Barefooted and bareheaded all, 
Did walk about from Meare to Meare, 
Those Lordships Wilxley, men do call, 
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And Dodcote eke, the which do lye 

And joyn together certainly, 

Of ancient rent, as I de hear, 

No less than fourscore pounds by years 

Beginning thus, as we may see, 
Abbyes to build with godly fear, 

The last year Poulton founded hee, 
Hee governed five and twenty year. 

Then did as every other must: 

But though thy body turn to dust, 

Religious, valiant, just, and wise, 

Great Earie, thy houcur never dyes, 


Hugh 2, Com. 5, 


When great Meschenes was deceased, 
His Son Hugh Revelocke did enjoy 
His honours, and the same increast 
By Valour and by Industrie. 
Hee, with his power, did Wales invade, 
For inroads which themselves had made 
Upon his Lands, and conquered all 
Brounfield, and greatest part of Yale, 
Beloved both of King and Peeres, 
And greatly feared by his foes, 
Hee governed nine and twenty yeares, 
And then the way of all flesh goes; 
And left to govern in his place 
The chiefest man of all the race, 
Ranulph 3, Comes 6. 
His son, called Ranulph Blundevile 
The Paragon of all the Isle, 
Bold, beautiful, Religious, wise, 
Profoundly learned, liberall, 
In all things dealing with advice, 
Of haughty mind, yet mild withall, 


This young Earle was, which so did move 
The Second Henry him to love, 

That his Son Jetirey being dead, 

fiee did to him his Widow wedd. 


Of Brittaine and of Richmond shee 
In her own right the Countess was, 
Which added to his dignity, 
Of Earldoms made a mighty masse. 


Of Chester, Lincoln, Huntington, 

His father Earle was: but the Son, 

Flint, Denbigh, Brounfeild, Powes' Lands 
Besides, hee got into his hands, 


Five Earldoms and three Baronies 

He now enjoyed with Mannors fair; 
And many wealthy Royalties 

In Nottingham and Staffordshire. 


But his great honours altered not 
His mind or manners any jot, 
For full of Princely eurtesy, 

Even to the last continued hee, 


When Second Henry was deceased, 
And Cor-de-Lyon wore the Crown, 

His fame in forraign Lands increast; 
For that great King, of high renown, 


The French King and the Emperor, 
And Austrich Duke, a man of power, 
Did joyn together to redeem 

The City of Jerusalem. 


For that great Souldan Saphadyne, 
In open field, not long before, 
Toek prisoner Guy of Lusignen, 
And many valiant Christians more, 


After which field the Saxarine 
Got Joppa and Jerusalem, 

Tire, Sidon, Axon, Tripolis, 

And many Cities more than these. 


Before Messine, in Cicely, 

The Christian Princes point to meet, 
With all their warlike company, 

And there together joyn their Fleet. 
But man doth purpose, God dispose, 
For at the Sea such Storms arose, 

The Emperor’s Lands on Sirian shore, 
The French king with Terrina bore. 
King Richard Cor-de-lyon lands, 

Upon the fruitfull Cyprus Isle, 

And there hee marshall’d all his Bands; 

The vauntguard Randall Blandevile, 
Himself their Captain os their Head, 
The Rereguard the Earle of Pembrooke led; 
Hee heard how by a Sarazine, 

The lle had lately conquered been, 





The Turkish King on th’ other side, 
Thinking his power made weak by sea, 
The Battail boldly did abide, 
But the English King did winne the day. 


The Turkish King was slaine in feild, 
The Souldiers that escaped did yie'd, 
And to King Richard did restore, 

The houlds which they had got before. 


Hee Garrisons in all did place, 
And then forthwith manned out his Fleet, 
At length came where the French King was, 
Whose hearts rejuyced wher: they mett, 


And being mett they sailed amaine, 
The holy Land for to attaine, 

And after landed in short time 
Upon the Coast of Palastine. 


To Axon Walls they seige did lay, 
And con)past it by sea and land, 
And after Battaile, many a day 
T’ assault, each man prepared his Band, 
The Earle of Chester, first ofall, 
By force did mount the City Wall, 
And there in Sign of Victory, 
Pitched Richard’s Colours up on high, 


They set the Christian Prisoners free, 
The Sarazens went all to Wracke, 
Save such as would baptized bee, 
The City all was put to sacke. 


Which done, the French King home returned 
But valiant Richard still sojourned ; 

And after he and Saladine 

In Battaile did together joyne. 


For after countles numbers slayn, 
Great Saladine away did flee; 
And being safe sent pack again, 
A Messenger to offer peace, 
That for three years all Warrs might eease, 
Which, after Richard did accept, 
The Prisoners changed and Covenants kept, 


How Richard, in Return, by Fraud, 
Was by the Archduke prisoner ta’ne, 
How iong hee there did make abode, 
How hee was ransom’d home again ; 
How afterward hee did advance 
His Standard’gainst the King of France, 
What Forts and Cityes hee did gaine, 
And how, by chance, he there was slayne; 
And how, in all this bloody Warr, 
Earl Ranulph’s presence never failed ; 
How, when his foes surpassed farr 
In count, his Courage never fayled, 


I overpass. To shew, I come, 

in King John’s raign what deeds were done, 
By this great Earle, what aid he gave, 

The Crown and Kingdom both to save. 


The See of Canterbury void, 
The Monks, by their authority, 
Which many years they had enjoyed 
Chose Steven Langton to that See. 


But him the King would not admitt, 
Wherefore the Bishop did him gett 
Unto the Pope, and such means made, 
That Confirmation there he had, 


But that the Kimg did more incense, 
As breach of his Prerogative, 
Wherefore the Monks hee banisht thence, 
And did to Langton warning give, 


On pain of Death, for to refrain 

To come into this Land again, 

Which heard, he straight return’d to Rome, 
For Excommunication, 


Against the King and aj] the Land, 
Whereto the Pope did soon assent, 

For such as did his will withstand, 
They. were accurst incontinent, 


The neighbouring Kings hee did perswade, 
King John's Dominions to invade, 

And quit the subjects of his Realm 

From. duty and obedience clene, 


And by this means such werrs arise 
Against the King, as that from heneg. 
Hee to procure the Pope's dispence 
Surrender hee t' his Legate made, 

Of Crown and all the power hee had, 
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And then did back receive his Crown, 
On tribute to the Church of Rome, 
But this did so his Pecres offend, 
As scandalous unto the state, 
That they forthwith to France did send 
To the French King, for tointreate, 


That hee unto them presently 
Would send his son their King to bee. 
On Hostages hee was content, 

And with a power his son did send. 


Noe sooner was hee come to shore, 

But the English Barons joyn’d with him, 
Winchester first, and then Windsor, 

Hee got, and did the Seige begin 


*Bout Dover. But with inward grief, 
Or Surfett, John departs this life, 

And left a Son of Nine years old, 

The which of right succeed him should. 


Tha Infant's low distressed state, 

Being voyd of means himself to ayd, 
Earl Randall did commiserate, 

And likewise valiant Pembrooke prayd, 


To joyne with him, young Henry, 

To London, t’ accom panie, 

From Newark, where his Father dyed, 

And crown him spite of Frenchmeu’s pride; 


Which they accordingly perform’d, 
And there, with duc solemnity, 

They th’ Infant with the Crown adorned, 
And Swore his Subjects true to bee. 


And then the next ensuing day, 

They towards Lincoln marched away, 

And by assault the City won, 

Where many French to death were done. 

But when French Lewis once did hear 
What numbers of his men were slayn, 

And of what force the two Earis were, 
Without delay himself was faine, 

Moncey being payed for his Expence 

Noe claim to make, but part from hence, 

And all such places to restore, 

Whereof they Conquest made before. 

Thus having placed in peace and rest 
Young Henry in his Father’s Throne, 


Of all good subjects highly blest, 
Earle Rondull back returned home, 


And valiant Pembrooke did abide 
The Infant King to rule and guide, 
Farle Rondall did intend again 

A Journey to Jerusalem. 


And haveing gathered such a Power 
As fitting was for his intent, 

With Quinch the Earle of Winchester, 
Who joyned with him, to Sea hee went: 


But by the way hee understood 

How Christian Bands by Nilus flood, 

Beseiged the City Daniyate 

And long with loss had lyen thereat. 

Wherefore hee thither bent his course, 
And came in time to give them ayd, 

For raise their seige they must of force, 


Through extream wants, but hee them stayd, 


And with the great applause of all, 
He chosen was Lord General] ; 
Nor gave they him that name in vaine, 
hey by his means the City gaine. 
Inestimable was the Store 
Of Gold and wealthy Merchandize, 
That there they got; but he did more 
Esteem God’s honour then the prize: 
The Egyptian Souldan Saphadine, 
Did offer him Jeruselem, 
And all those holds he got of late 
In Jury, back, for Daniyate; 
Which he accepted, in the Name 
Of John, who then was Jury’s King; 
Hin leaving to receiue thesame, | 
Hee into England back did bring, 
Without great loss, his famous Bands, 
Renowned and feared in Heathen Lands, 
And so enrieht, there was not one 
But had enough to live upon. 
But instantly on his return, 
Resolving now to live in peace; 
"Phe great strong Castle of Beeston 
Hee built; with the Abby of Deuleneresse. 





And Chantley Castle. In two years 
Those two great Castles finished were; 
One Thousand two hundred and twenty, 
They both were finished certainly. 


And after lived for twelve years space, 
Loden with honour, wealth, and years, 
Both highly in his Princes grace, 
And reverenced of all the Peeres. 


And equal! with all those above; 

Most deeply in the Comons love; 

But at the Jast, at Walingford, 

His Earldoms lost their honoured Lord. 


For fifty years in four Kings raigns, 
Sometimes in peace, sometimes in strife, 
His Earidoms in his hands remains, 
Then yssueles hee left this life. 


He had four Sisters, unto whom 

His Lands should by Succession come; 
Allin h‘s life Time marryed were, 

The eidest of whomJohn Scott did bear. 


By David, of the Royal line 

Of Seottish Kings, ene of whose heirs, 
Enjoyed the Scottish Crown in time, 

As by their Chronicles appears. 


Earl Arundell the Second had, 

And Derby of the Third choice made, 
And Quinch, Earle of Winchester, 
Had to his wife the yongest of four. 


In Chester Abby was interred 
Earle Randull’s body, to whose place 
John, Com. 7. 
John Scott, his Nephew, was preferr’d, 
Who likewise Earle of Anguise was. 


Hee, after five years, issueles, 

At Darnull dy’de, the King did seize 
His Earldoms all into his hands, 
Giving his Sisters other Lands. 


For hee four Sisters left alive, 
And Alan, Lord of Galloway, 
The eldest of them had to wife; 
The Dernegile bore that Lady gay, 


Who by John Buliall forth did bring 
John Buliall, who was Scotland King; 
The next was matcht to Robert Bruise, 
A Scottish Lord of ancient house. 


The Third no yssue had; the Fourth 
And last did Henry Hastings wed, 
And to him yssue store brought forth, 

Of whom are famous houses bred. 


King Henry, after Sixteen years, 
Unto Prince Edward and his heires, 
Kings of this Land did it convey, 
By Patent; so untill this day, 


All Princes of this Land did hold, 
The same with as great Royalty, 
As Lupus had the same of old, 
And his succeeding Progenie. 
So Chester ever hath had since 
An Earle when England had a Prince, 
And when as Prince there hath been none. 
The profits to the Crown have gone. 


Chit Chat. 


MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 
—_— 

“A singer of celebrity, held in abhorrence by his 
brethren for the libertinism of his principles, was officiatin, 
in the synagogue, as singer, when the high priest, who ha 
been the most vehement aguinst him for his misdemeanors, 
was 60 struck by the sweetness of his voice and particular 
expression, that, forgetting where he was, he exclaimed in 
an audible voice, ‘ Favoured of Heaven, happiness must 
be thy lot hereafter, though crime has marked tliy course 
on earth.” ; 

“© There is a similar incident related of Mrs. Cibber, the 
celebrated actress, who, it is said, when in Dublin, singing 
at an oratorio of the Messiah, so struck a certain bishop 
with the extreme sensibility of her manner, that he could 
not refrain frém saying loud enough to be heard by num- 
bers round him, * Woman, thy sins be forgiven thee.” _ 

«* When Madame Mara was in her zenith, a certain 
nobleman took his daughter to hear her sing. The young 
lady, rapt in breathless attention, -with her arms partly exe 




















tended, continued standing, as if fascinated to the spot, 
after thesong ** Holy Lord God Almighty” was concluded, 
until aroused by some persons in the next box, who were 
not not quite so sensible of the power of sweet sounds, and 
were ill-naturedly animadverting on Mara’s tumbled 
gauze and dirty lustring, when, turning round suddenly, 
with an indignant look at them, she exclaimed, * She will 
go to Heayen for all that, to sing Hallelujah.’ 

‘*'The relative of a. friend of mine,” observes Mr. Na- 
than, in his Essay on the History and Theory of. Music, 
‘* having been ‘ordered to Devonshire, for the benefit of 
his health, used frequently to ride out in the evening. One 
night as he passed a lone house, his attention was drawn 
towards it by sounds of such dulcet melody, that his heart 
became captive through his ears, and, without seeing the 
fair siren, he was ‘ full fathom five’ in love ; he never rested 
till he obtained an introduction ; his offers were accepted, 
and they were married. But alas, for the waywardness of 
the human heart! but a short time elapsed ere they parted, 
and, for fifteen years, were ignorant of each other’s pursuits, 
Business called him into Scotland, when his ear, when 
least expected, caught the sound of that voice which had 
formerly made-so deep an impression. The affection which 
had slumbered so long revived with fresh ardour; the 
hour of the evening, the similarity of situation, and the 
same melody, were coincidences that struck forcibly on his 
heart: repentant, and trembling with emotion, he rushed 
into the apartinent where she was, and renouncing his 
errors, implored her forgiveness. A reconciliation fs’. 
lowed; and the renewal of their affection was permanent 
and unabated. : 

** The story of Stradella, composer to the Opera, at 
Venice, whom Purcell is reported to have taken- for his 


“| model, ig too well known to need narrating in full. On 


Stradella’s flight with the fair Hortensia, they tock refuge 
in Rome. The noble Venetian, with whem ske had resided 
while taking lessons of Stradella, enraged at their pertidy, 
hired assassins to destroy them. For some time the Bra- 
vos’ search was unavailing ; but at length they discovered 
that Stradella was to give an oratorio of his own composi- 
tion, at the church of San Giovanni Laterono. «Thither 
they repaired, with the determination of assassinating both 
him and his mistress, as they left the church; .but the 
beauty of the music, joined to the expressive manner of 
Stradella’s singing, caused Compassion to enter where she 
had never been before; and Murder, melted by music, 
forsook her prey. Following Stradella from the church, 
the bravos confessed their errand and the miracle his per. 
formances had caused.” —Nathan's Essay on Music. 


At a time when Handel’s circumstances were less pros- 
perous than they had been, he invited Goupy, the painter, 
to dine with him. The meal was plain a frugal, as he 
had warned his guest it must be, and for this, - Handel 
again apologized, adding, that he would give him as heart 
a welcome as when he could treat with claret and French 
dishes. Gotpy‘returned a cordial reply, and they dined. 
Soon after dinner Handel left the room, and his, absence 
was so long, that Goupy, at last, for want of other employ, 
strolled into the adjoining back room, and, walking up to 
a window, which looked diagonally on that of .a small 
third room, he saw his host, sitting at a table covered with 
such delicacies as he ‘had lamented his inability to afford 
his friend. Goupy quitted the house abruptly, ahd after. 
wards published the engraving in which Handel figures as 
a hog in the midst of dainties. 


Sir Everard Home has recently made some interesting 
inquiries, by way of comparison, between the quricular 
organs of man and quadrupeds. The result of his re- 
searches seems to prove that shrill tones, or the upper 
notes of an instrument, have comparatively little effect in 
exciting the attention of animals, whilst the full lower 
tones stimulate them almost to fury. Sir Everard observes, 
** that the effect of the high notes of the piano-forte upon 
the great lion in Exeter "Change, only called his attention, 
which was considerable, though he remained silent and 
motionless: but, no sooner were the flat or lower notes 
sounded than he sprung up, lashed his tail, and yelled vioe 
lently, and endeavoured to break loose, and became alto- 
gether so furious as-to alarm the spectators present. This 
violent excitement ceased with the discontinuance of the 
music. The deep tones of the French horn also produced 
a similar effect with the lower tones of the piano-forte, on 
the elephant and other animals on which the experiment 
was made.” ’ 

The Right of Singing.—Archbishop Secker observes, 
that, ** though the first Christians made singing a constant 
part of their worship, and the whole congregation joined 
in it, yet, afterwards, the singers.by profession, who ha 
been prudently appointed to lead and direct them, by de- 
grees usurped the whole performance ; but, at the Refor- 
mation, tha people were restored to their rights.” 
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. A caricature has lately appeared at Rome which has ex- 
cited considerable attention. A chariot is seen driving 
furiously along; Rossini is on the coach-box, lashing his 
four-in-hand with wild impetuosity. Within the vehicle 
are seen the great composers, Piccini, Guglielmi, Paesiello, 
and Ciniarosa, who are looking out of the window, and 
exclaiming, Ferma! Ferma! dove vai—dove vai? (Stop! 
stop! where are you going—where are you going ?—Hur- 
monican, No. IX. 

Rossina and his wife received for their exertions at the 
Jate Carnival at Venice 26,000 francs (about £1081 En- 

lish. 

Madame Catalani will, it is said, perform during the 
ensuing season at the King’s Theatre. Overtures have 
also been made to Signora Pasta, the reigning favourite 
‘aris, and we have heard that they 
have been accepted, for a limited pumber of nights. 

OrGaNs.—At a time when the York organ is the subject 
of much interest, it may amuse our readers to present them 
with the following particulars of the immense organ at 
Haarlem, which is thus noticed by Sir John Carr: 

« HAARLEM OrGAN.—For a ducat paid to the organist, and 
two florins to the bellows-blower, the former will gratify the 
traveller by playing for an hour; unfortunately fur me he 
was absent in the country, and I did not hear the celebrated 
vor humana, or pipe, which most admirably imitates the hu- 
man voice. Of the magnitude of this enormous musical pile, 
the reader may form some conception when he is informed 
that it contains eight thousand pipes, some of which are 
thirty-eight feet in length, and sixteen inches in diameter, 
and has sixty-four stops, four separations, two shakes, two 
couplings, and twelve bellows: like an elephant, that with 
his proboscis can either pluck a violet or raise a tree by its 
roots, the notes of this wonderful instrument can swell from 
the softest to the sublimest sounds, from the warbling of a 
distant bird to the awful tone of thunder, until the massy 
building trembles in ailitsaisles. On every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, a voluntary is played upon this organ, from twelve till 


one o'clock, when the doors of the cathedral are thrown open. 
Many years since, the immortal Handel!l played upon this 


be an angel, or the devil.” 

To Musical Readers.—As the Kaledoscope of this day 
is published during the .iverpool festival season, we have 
endeavoured to render it peculiarly interesting to musical 
amateurs, by the introduction of several articles connected 
with the science. It will not, we trust, be unaccptable to 
revive the recollection of the commenioration of Handel, 
in 1781, when the orchestra censisted of 500 vocal and 
instrumental performers. The distribution of this im- 
mense band we copy from Burney’s Life of Handel. 
MUSICAL BAND, IN COMMEMORATION OF HANDEL, IN WEST- 

MINSTER ABBEY, APRIL 21, 1781. 

48 First Violins, 6 Tromboni, or Sackbuts, 

47 Second ditto, 12 Horns, 

26 Tenors, 3 Kettle Drums, 

13 First Hautboys, 1 Double ditvw, 


13 Second ditto, 1 Organ. 
6 Germa» Flutes, — 
21 Violoncellos, SINGERS! 


26 Bassvons, 

1 Double ditto, 
15 Ditto Basses, 
12 Trumpets, 


61 Trebles, 

48 Counter Tenors, 
83 Tenors, 

84 Basses, 


Handel, late in life, like Homer and Milton,was afflicted 
with blindness, and nothing could be more affecting than 
to see this venerable musician, upwards of seventy, led 
forward to the front of the stage, to make an obeisance to 
that public which he had for so many years charmed and 
instructed. When Samson was performed, and Beard sang 
with feeling the words, 

Total eclipse—no sun, no moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon. 
the association ot ideas, and the view of the sightless mu- 














MUSICAL BONNE BOUCHE. 


i 
The following spoitive effort of the sublime genius of Haydn recently appeared in a very interesting monthly work, 
ealled the Harmonicon,* published in London, from which we transcribe the following acccunt of the circumstance 


in which this musical phenomenon originated : 


** Our late Monarch, though passionately attached to the music of Handel, was yet not indifferent to that of Haydn ; 


and from him and his Queen he met with a sincere and | 


diploma of a doctor of music, an honour which Handel himself did not obtain. 
honour, to exhibit a specimen of learning in that art, he sent them a piece of music, which was so composed, that, 


whichever way it was read, whether backwards or forward 


the middie, or in any way you could devise, it always preserved the same air, and had a correct accompaniment. 
We give a copy of this canon for the gratification of our readers, it is certainly a great musical curiosity.” 


CANZON CANCRIZANS, A3 VOCI. 
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We regard this effort of Haydn’s sportive moments as one of the best productions extant, and we are only sur” 


prised that it should be so little known. 


The composition is extremely pleasing and harmonious, and the variety of which it adm‘ts is really astonishing 
It may first be played from left to right, then from right to left. 
be repeated ;—thus producing four distinct movements. Besides this, the player may begin with the 2d, 3d, 4th, ! 


or 5th bar, backwards and forwards, and in an inverted 


harmonies, which will occupy quarter of an bour in andante time. 


* Although we have followed the Harmonicon iu selecting this singular morceau, we have had it in our editorial eye 
many years, having first met with it in Bombet’s Life of Haydn and Mozart. 


of it.—Ketts. Mercury. 
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sician seated beside the organ, affected every body to tears, 


randsome reception. Oxford also honoured him with the 
It being customary, in reply to this 


s, from the top to the bottom, or the reverse way, or in 
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organ, when the organist, in amazement, pronounced him to 


Adbertisements. 


PRIVATE FEMALE EDUCATION, COMBINING PECULIAR 
ADVANTAGES. 
OUNG LADIES, from Six to Twelve Years of Age, 
will be received into a FAMILY (residing ia one of the 
best and most airy situationsin London) and edueated by the 
elder Daughters, under the superintendence of their Mother, 
by whoin they have been entirely broughtup.—Musre, inelu- 
ding Piano Forte, Harp, Singing, &¢c. will be pursued with 
unusual advantage, and under the immediate iispection of a 
Master of eminence.—In LANGUAGE, particular regard wi}} be 
had to the impressing a thorough knowledge of the Englis; ; 
and, subsequently, the French, Latin, and Italian will be 
taught as parts of a valuable and complete Education. 
Terms, £100 per annum, not including Dancing, Drawing, 
and Writing. Washing also will be an extra expense.—Letters 
(post paid) with name and address to be sent to A. B. at M. 
HunTER’s (late Johnson’s) Bookseller, 72, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London; or the Editor of this paper; from whom also 
personal inquiries may be made. 


Six popular Books, which may be had of all Booksellers. 
HE HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, in 
NATURE and ART, compiled from the best Modern 
Authorities, and comprehending full and authentic Informa- 
tion on every curious and interesting subject on our Globe; 
with 100 very striking Engravings. By the Rey.C.C.CLarKke, 
10s. 6d. bound, or 12s. elegantly bound. 

2. The WONDERS of the HEAVENS, being a popular cis- 
play of the Science of Astronomy, of the Solar System and 
the Starry Heavens, according to the latest Discoveries ; 
illustrated by a series of the most splendid Engravings which 
ever appeared in a Work of this kind; by the same, 10s. 6d. 
und, or 12s. elegant. 

3. ALL THE VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, from 
Magellan, in 1420, to Freycinet, in 1820, with exact Copies 
of the principal Engravings that appeared in the original 
Works. By Sam. Prior. 10s. 6d. bound, or 12s. elegant. 

4. The UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, being an Abstract of 
all the best Modern Travels in the four quarters of the Worldg 
with 100 Engravings. By the same, and same price. . 
5. ALL THE RELIGIONS IN THE WORLD, and their 
various Ceremonies, and Modes of Faith, fully described from 
authentic Sources; with 160 Engravings of Ceremonics and 
Customs. By the Rev. J. NIGHTINGALE. 10s. 6d. or 12s. ele- 
gantiy bound. 

6. The BOOK of TRADES, describing the Nature, Ex- 
cellences, Peculiarities, Arts, and Mysteries of above Ohe 
Hundred Trades and Employments; with 100 Engravings. 
10s. 6d. or 128. elegant. 

London: printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave-Maria- 
lane, and sold by all Booksellers. 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
On these popular and essential Branches of Liberal Education, 
the following Works, for the Use of Schools, have recently 
appeared; and they may be seen at all Booksellers’, and 
had in numbers, with the full Allowance to Schools. 
GFROGRAPHY. 
XOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of BRITISH GEO- 
W GRAPUY, or the British Empire Displayed in 1823; 
with 120 engravings, 5s. 6d. 
Five Hundred Questions on Ditto, Copy-book, 4to, 2s. 
ROBERTS’ ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPAY, 6s. 6d. 
Exercises on Ditto, in 4to. 2s. 
GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL and ASTRONOMICAL 
Copy-Books, containing Outlines of Modern and Ancient 
Maps, the Solar System and Constellations, 3s. 6d. 
The same, with lines of Latitude and Longitude, for Senior 
Classes, Part II. 2s. 6d. 
The same, engraved of a larger size, and printed on draw- 
ing roy}, Parts land IL 5s. 6d. each. 
THE SCILOOL ATLAS, of the demy size, 6s. plain, and 
8s. coloured. 
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of the royal size, 12s. plain, and 





15s. coloured. 

*,* Many abortive and imperfect attempts being made to 

supersede these Original and universally-approved Books, the 

Publie should be on their guard to avoid imposition; and it 

should be observed, that they contain all that is necessary in 

Ancient as well as —- ear besides Astronomy. 
USTORY. 

ROBINSON'S HUME and SMOLLETT’S ENGLAND, with 

140 engravings, 9s. 

Five Hundred Questions in a 4to Copy: book, 2s. 

ROBINSON’S UNIVERSAL ANCIENT HISTORY, with 

engravings, 7S. 

Five Hundred Questions en Ditto, Copy-bouk, 4to, 2s. 

ROBINSON’S UNIVERSAL MODERN HISTORY, with 

engravings, 7s. 

















be 


Then inverting the paper, the same process may 


position, as before described ;—thus forming a series of 


arrange 


Popular Lectures, with 60 splendid engravings, 


Five Hundred Questiens on Ditto, Copy-book, 4to, 2s. 
ROBINSON'S GRAMMAR of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


3s. Gd. 

Five Hundred Questions on Ditto, Copy-book, 4to, 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
GOLDSMITH’S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, contain- 
ing 500 Lives of the most Eminent Persoas of all Nations, 
din 365 Reading Lessons, with 150 Portraits, 7s. 
Five Hundred Questions on Ditto, Copy-beok, 4to, 2s. 
WATKINS’S SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, 7s. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BLAIR’S GRAMMAR of NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL 





PHILOSOPHY, including the established Branches, and also 
Geology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, with 100 engravings, 
63. 6d. bound. 


Five Hundred Questions and Exercises on the same, 2s. 
SQUIRt’S GRAMMAR of ASTRONOMY, with numerous 


engravings, containing the entire Elements of the Science, 
9s. 6d. bound. 


Five Hundred Questions on Ditto, Copy-book, 4to, 23. 
The WONDERS of the HEAVENS Displayed,. ine Socios of 
8s. Gd. 





The approaching Festival has reminded us 


to be had of all Booksellers. 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane; and 
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YO STRANGERS IN LIVERPOOL AND THE 
4 PUBLIC AT LARGE—Amongst the numerora 
Sfrangers who visit the Liverpgol: Festival there may 
sOlmie Who May approve of the pian of our little work, and 
may-wish to see it occasionally on their return home. Such 
Dersons are respectfully requested to consult the very copious 
lis of Agents in London and throughout the country, which 
a e2specificd in the front page of our wor! The Kaleidoscope 
uay now be had from any other country Bookseller by ordet, 
t-ausmitted to the London Publishers of Magazines, alon: 
with their ordinary monthly parcel. 

The following works may be had at the Kaleidoscope Office, 
75, Lord-street: 

A New, elegant, and correct Perspective view of the LI- 
VERPOOL EXCHANGE, with a Grourd-Plan of the Interior; 
aml ahighly-anished view of LORD.NELSON’S MONU- 
MENT, together with full descriptions.—The whole con- 
ttined in eight pages, to mutch with the Kaleidoscope, printed 
om fine payier. PRICE SIXPENER. ~ 

“Also, volumes I. I. and If. of the KALEIDOSCOPE, hand- 
somely bound, fn quarto, with copious Indexes, Price £1 
each, or 16s. in boards, 

A correct Perspective View and Ground Plan of the NEW 
LIVERPOOL MARKET, with complete Description. Price 6d. 
_. The AMERICAN MAMMOTH CAVE, with Engraving an@ 
interé@sting Description. Price 2d, 

Lithdgraphie Engraving of OLD ELLEN TATE, who lately 
died in the Liverpool Workhouse, agol 11@yvéars. Price Is. 

ROSCOE’S DISCOURSE on the opening of Liverpool Royal 
institution. Price 4d. 


MUSIC HAL? PRICE. 


Vy 7 ILLMER and Co. No. 25, Lonn-srReet, LIVER- 

Poot (opposite the Ca Inn) reapeetfally acquaint 

e Public, thatthey have just purchased wpwards of 5000 
lueces of the most celebrated vocal and instrumeninl MUSIC, 
they are now selling at HALF the published Price. 
Superfine Musie Paper, 3s. per Quire. 

*,? Orders from the Cuuntry forwarded immediately. 

Nrinting and Book-binding nently executed.—Books and 
Stationary supplied at low Prices. 

LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION. 
LECTURE-ROOM, LYCEUM, BOLD-STREET. 
my HE above EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 
DRAWINGS, by living Artists, is now Open from Nine 
in the Mornizig until Dusk; and in the Evening until half- 
pest Nine, brilliantly ILLUMINATED WITH GAS. 

Admittance, 1s.—Catalogues, 6d. “ 

: S. AUSTIN, Secretary. 
VIN HE LIVERPOOLCLOTH ESTABLISH MENT. 

—With gratitude the Proprietors beg leave to acknow- 
ledge to their Friends (the Public) the.very numerous proofs 
of patronage and support with which they have been fa- 
voured since the opening of their Establishment, which in- 
duices chem to believe that their determination to sell supe- 
riér goeds 2t very reduced prices will not fail to meet from 
tue Inhabitants of Liverpool its due encouragement. 

To the Ladies and Gentlemen, visiters in the town, and 
to such ‘of the Inhabitants who have not yet called at 45, 
layd-street,.the Proprietors repeat the invitation to inspect 
2 most éxcelMent and extensive Stork of WOOLLEN DRA- 
PERY and MENS’ MERCER ¥, among which will be found 
some FLEGANT NGVELTIES for the approaching season, 
in Habit Cloths, Witneys, Flushings, Toilonetts, Swans- 
downs, Faney‘Silks, &¢. &e. which will be offered on the 
game advantageous tetms a8 have hitherto given so much 
satisfaetion; and, as the lowest price is affixed to each Arti- 
eis, te Most inexperienced purchaser is on a footing with 
tae udge, 


Lipearies FOR VILLAGES AND Famitiis.—-In 
parts of the United Kingdom, small Libraries of 
circulation have been established, and their moral and 
social effects have been found most excellent. The fol- 
jowing ‘entertaining and instructive Books have been 
wholiy or partly adopted in many of them, and the pub- 
lication of the List may be useful in forming others. 
‘The Wonvers of the Wort», 10s. 6d. 
Phe Woxpers of the Heavens, 10s. 6d. 
NiGAHvINGALR’s Account of all RELIGIons, 10s. 6d. 
Prior's Account of all the Voyaers Round the Wor LD, 10s. 6d. 
Prior's UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, OF MODERN TRAVELS IN ALL 
Nations, 10s. 6d. 
‘The Book of ENGLIsH TRADES, 10s, 6d. 
Rosinson’s HumE and SMOLLETT, 93. 
ANCIENT History, 7s. 
Mopern History, 7s. 
Warxins’s SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, 73. 
"Fhe ANECDOTE LizraRY, 10s, 6d. 
The Vocaz Lrprary, 10s, 6d. 
‘The Famizy Lisrary of 5000 Recriprs, 10s. 6d. 
Hisrory of Lxstrrutions, Customs, and Inventions, 15s. 
Jamixzson’s UNIVERSAL Science, 2 vols. 16s. 
Go.pewitn’s BriTisH GEoGRAPHY, 5s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of GeoaraPzEy, 158. 
——— GBNERAL BIOGRAPHY, 73. 
Natura. History, 6s. 
















































Gatr’s Anecporss of NATIONAL Hisrory, 2 vols. 14s. 
Mavor’s Barrisn Nzpos, 5s. 6d. 

Penwiz's SELBCTION OF ENGLISH PoETRY, 63 
Woune’s Farmer's KALENDER, 123. 

Maww's GARDENRR’s KALENDAR, 98. 


Dring an assem! 
aad Naturai Know. 


age of History, Geography, Bivgraphy, 
e: the whole costing about twelve 


pounds, but furnishing a stock of information and amuse- 
ment for twenty, family fite-sides, during two or three 
winters; and..an inexhaustible source of: pleasure and 
profit, for occasional referenee, for ever—If the funds 

ermit, two or three ‘good Dictionaries. may be added of 

heology, Biography, History, Geography, and Medicine ; 
or any cheap and compendious Cyclopedia, for which pur- 
pose the Methodical Cyctopedia, in detached Dictionaries, 


S | seems admirably adapted.—The schoolmaster, the parish- 


clerk, or any settled young man of steady and studious 
habits, ig best adapted to keep the books, and register their 
deliveries and returns. Once a yeata new book may be 
introduced, to add novelty to the collection: and thus, in 
& gencration, a delightful little library would be accumu- 








lated. 
ih Ae TS ae = 
@Worrespoimence. 
LIVERPOOL ARTISTS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

81p,—Oxai1g to my retired habits, I was not aware, un- 
til the catalogue of the exhibition at the Lyceum was put 
into my hands, tkat any of-our Liverpeo! artists had at- 
tempted any thing beyond portraits and landscapes. It is 
not, indeed, to my credit tp acknowledge this; but such 
is the fact. When, therefore, I saw poetical extracts in 
the catalorue I was surprised, because they belong only 
to design, and that I did hot anticipate. The first extract 
which artested my notice was from Elizabeth Smith’s 
Fragments, and is, if I mistake not, a translation of 
Gesner’s [dyl on the Deluge: but, however that may be, 
the deluge is the subject. Now it so happens that I have 
gone to see many pictures on this subject, and, having 
been not only disappointed ‘but disgusted, my mind was 
well nigh made up never to visit another. All that I had 
seeh proved to me that the artists, like the arkite dove, 
had found in that world of waters ‘‘ no place for the soles 
of their. feet.” They were, however, no doves, in. my 
estimation, but ravens, with a tact for carrion only, 
Faugh! it sickens me even to think of the villanous car- 
cases they pounced on. ‘ 

You will readily believe, that, such being my feelings, I 
wasn no haste to visit ** The Deluge,” by Mr. Mosses. 
I determined, however, to cast a phrenological glance at 
his bumps, the first time I met with him; and, if I saw 
any developement of the organ of design,—to visit his 
picture. The result of this resolution was a visit—and the 
result of the visit was, pleasing surprize. My long- 
standing prejudices were subdued; and, for once, I felt 
towards a deluge painter, emotions of respect. MossEs 
is now, to me, a ** dove with an olive leaf,”—in this de- 
partment of Art. The settled, and yet shooting, horrors 
of despair in every, feature and fibre of the Antedeluvian, 
are as overwhelming as the dark cataracts and withering 
thunderbolts which rage around him. 

And the dead females are, indeed, 

** Beauty sleeping in the lap of Horror.” 

The antedeluvian, said I, sees more than the artist did. 
The ARK should be in the extreme. distance; for the 
wretched man is the image ofa despair, aggravated by the 
faint vision of a refuge he sees, but cannot reach. I was 
about to run off, and cry to the artist, ‘‘ The Ark, the 
Ark must be unde? the ‘focal point of the lightning !” 
when a gentlemen whispered to me, ‘‘ It is there.” 

This egregious oversight on my part must not be allowed 
to impeach my judgment in other points. The fact is, 
I was amazed: or, if this be not a sufficient apology, I 
beg leave to say, that I was judging of the, possibility of 
introducing with effect the ascending cataracts of the De- 
luge, so as to jar “* in mid air” with the descending flood. 
Artists always forget, or do not understand, that ‘* the 
fountains of the. great deep were broken up;” and thus 
the conflict of the waters is never attempted. Now I was 
so intent upon realizing this scene, as Moses has sub- 
limely depicted it, that I had no eyes to spare for the Ark 
at that time. 

You will not wonder, nor think it invidious, that, on 











quitting this picture, { turned to examine the others of the ' 


same artist. His ‘* Breakfast Table,” isa first-rate fa- 
mily picture; and if, after seeing it, any family continue 
io prefer separate portraits, their taste must be very singz- 
lar. I had not breakfasted when I saw it for the first 
time, accordingly it made me hungry; and when I went 
home, and saw my own happy family around me, I could 
not help pausing between every slice of toast, to think 
what asw—t group we should make on canvas, if Mrs. 
dis Hush, fond flutterings ! 

she began. to tell me of her household expenses. Hows 
ever, I am still thinking on the subject; and so will many, 
families when they return from the Festival. I seein idea, 
the boys and girls seating themselves in picturesque atti-_ 
tudes around the breakfast table; and while mamma does‘ 
its honours, with matronly grace, papa’s pet hints that they 
really would make a fine group on canvas. Yess; and’ 
though such hints may be met at first by a laughing res 
ference to the Vicar of Wakefield’s family-piece, they 
will eventually triumph. 

I should do as much injustice to my own feelings as to 
the artists, were I to forget the exquisite landscapes of the 
Williamsons. Those who have visited the lakes will, like 
myself, linger over these landscapes with unmixed pleasure, 
revelling again in the recollections of sublime beauty and 
beautiful sublimity. My wife and I spent the honey 
moon aimidst these scenes; and when we visited the exhis 
bition together, she could point to the very spots where we 
had walked and sat. We were quite at home amongst 
these empurpltd and breathing landscapes; and equally 
so, although with other feelings, while gazing upon ‘* The 
Storm,” by Mr. S. Williamson. We had seen its parallel 
reality on the same spot, and found the image awfully 
express. 

I really envy the power by which these gentlemen can 
transfer and fix the beauties of nature. They must have 
felt, while some of their landscapes were emerging from 
the chaos of outline into life and loveliness, as ‘* the 
morning stars” did’ when they ‘‘sang together” over the 
unfolding ereation. 

It was not my object to be critical in this letter. I am 
at present in too good a humour for indulging that vein ; 
but when I resume'the subject you shall see——what you’ 
shall see. In the meantime, I am only 

GOSSIP. 


Liverpool, September 27, 1823. 


€o Correspondents. 


Mustcat Gamz.—Some weeks ago, we informed our readers 
that we had in our possession a curious French musieal 
work, which we intended to translate and republish in the 
Kaleidoscope. An Amateur, who is anxious to know some- 
thing further on the subject, is informed, that as the requi- 
site engravings are now ready, he may expect the redemp- 
tion. of our pledge in the course of a week or two. ‘Those 
persons who may not have seen our former notice of the 
work to which we allude, sre informed, that it contains an 
air and its base, in minuet time, together with a series of 
calculations, by means of which and a pair of dice, an infi- 
nite number of tunes may be formed. Weshall say nothing 
of the quality of the airs thus produced, except that they 
are said to be regular and correct in their structure. We 
shall intreduce it to our readers as a curiosity, or musical 
bagatelie. 
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Our columns are 8o crowded this. week. that our, corresp 
dents must be so indulgent as to dispense with our usual 
acknowledgments, for which we have little reserved space. 
Homo, Nathan, and other-esteemed. correspondents will, we 
trust, understand this apology in its proper sense, and not 
misconstrue it into any slight, than which nothing can be 
more remote from our intention. 

Tue Earns or Cuester.—The ancient stanzas, under. th's: 
title, ina preceding page,, will interest some.of the distin- 
guished families attracted to Liverpool by the Festival. 
We solicit attention to the note with which we have pre-. 
faced it. 

An Honest Yorkshire Man's letter has been received. 
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